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THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 

We feel a pensive pleasure mingled 
with yrief im being able to present our | 
readers, in our miscellany for the 
present month, with an accurate 
likeness of the Princess Amelia, a lady 
of whom it is sufficient to assert, that 
she inherited all the noble virtues 
of her parents. On ‘Tuesday the 

13th, ‘day of November her remains 
were consigned to the tomb, aud no- 
thing could be more awfully impres- 
sive than the melancholy spectacle of 
her interment, as on the other hand 
nothing could ke more truly affect- 
ing than the stibject. : 

During the day of the funeral, a 
solemn silence prevaded Windsor, the 
shops were closed, scarce an indivi- 
dual could be seen bat in mourning, | 
and the livelicst interest was excited 
on that sad occasion. 

The application for tickets of admis- 
sion to the chapel were so numerous as 
to exceed all calculation. Originally 
itrwas intended to issue 400 admis- 
sions, but subsequently, in conse- 
quence of the arangements made for 
the funeral, 1t was found necessary | 
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to limit the number to 300. Disap- 
poiited in their hopes of obtaining 
tickets, hundreds now endeavoured 
to gain a view of the interior of the 
chapel, but here again were disap- 


pointed. Agusta Lodge new became | 


an object of public curiosity, in front 
of which many persons appeared im 


the course of the day, who appeared - 


to feel a melancholy pleasure in con- 
templating the mansion in which her 
Royal Highness breathed her last. 
The windows of the Lodge were 


closed, and the gloomy silence which » 


reigned around, *tended not a little to 
heighten the mournful solemnity of 
the scene. Atan early hour the per- 
sons who were to walk in procession 
assembled at Agusta Lodge. The 
grief which marked the deportment 
of each spoke more than volumes 
of what was the general feeling, and 
most unequivocally proved that they 

‘¢ Had that within which pas.eth shew." 

Between two and three o’clock, 
the castle gates were closed again st 
the public, aud guards stationed at 
each avenne. ‘This percaution wag 
adopted in consequence of an order 
issued ia the morning by Lord Ayleg 
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ford, to prevent the admission of im- 
piuper persons, AS also to guard 
against that excessive crowding from 
which so many inconveniences have 
arisenh on similar occasions, 
withstanding this arrangement it is 
proper to observe, that persons of de- 
qc ut tppeadrance found no dulculty m 
gaining access to the court-yard. At 
ebout five o’clock the King’s Own, 
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otaffordshire Militia, was marched 
pro- 
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trom the barracks to flank the 
These drawing up th front of 
the private entrance to St. George’s 
Chanel, lined the way thence to 
Augusta Lodge. A burning flam- 
beau was carried by every seventh or 
eighth man all the way alone the line. 
The effect of these was .very grand, 
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playing at the same time & The Dead 
March in Saul.’?? They were follow- 
ed by a detachment of the Royal 
Blues, ae which succeeded the body, 
ina plain hearse, drawn by ei chit 
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we side of the Ch: ipel were occupied ! 


by his Majesty’s Ministers, the No- 
b lity; and Gentry. 

At the lower end of the Chapel 
those of the Royal Family present 
rook the it stations 1 their PESpee Live 
The prince of Wales sat on 
the left of the entranee. “The Duke 
f Clarenee was seated on his lett, the 
Dyke of € wunfherland on the left of 
he Duke of Clarence, and the Dal 
( Cambridee to the left. ot the Duke 
Cumberland. To the righ of the 
the Dukes of York, Kent, 
and Sussex were seated. 

‘he anth 7) concladed 
eervice was read by the 
Win from the suil 
An appropriate dirge, was 
body was then de] 
, W ne re it is to remain 
tili ¢ . at rd nal W shi 's Ch ipel 1s fin- 
uined. “At the pew his of the cere- 
mony, Sirlsaac Heard, Ning at Arms, 
pronounced the following words: 

“& Prince 
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Dean of 
rance stall. 
no od sung, 
oSited In a 
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temporary vau ut, 


sess Amelia, age d O7, sixth 
dau oh iter of his Maye ‘sty CGeor re the 
of Great Brita Ms to 


TI hy rd, 


whom God grant long hfe, lheaith and 
’> r 
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Sa tiage 


prosper ity. 

The anxiety of the Public to wit- 
ness the performance of the sad rites 
due to departed virtue, caused a con- 
aiderable aumb ‘Yr of persons 
ble at the door ot the Chapel between 


‘OO asseline- 


four aha fj ve in the afternoon. ‘| he 
door Was thrown open to Lose who 

id obtained tickets at ws a and 
fhe north asic Wis 1mm sate! vy filled. 
‘The whole over about eleven 


©’clock, when the procession return- 
ed as it went. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE 
OF THE FATE OF THE 


PRINCESS TARAKANOFF. 





‘The Empress 2 ‘izabeth had three a 


children by her clandestine marriage 
sith 


wiih 
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* conc: 





the ¢ grand-veuus Alexey Rau- | | 
| 


zumoffeky. The youngest “of t| lesa 
children was a a girl, brought up Un- 
derthe name of princess ‘l'arrakanoff. 
Prince Radzivil, informed of this sez 
ud irritated it Catharine’s trams 
under foot the rights of the 
Poles, concei that the daughter 
of Elizabeth would furnish him with 
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desolat won 
over his unhappy country, a rival 
whose mother’s name should render 
Lye r dear to the Perhaps 
his ambition might sugyest to bun 

Perhaps he 
mipht fatter Lidell with being one 
day enabled to mount the thixe K's 
on which he intended to place the 
youthful Varrakanoth THowever this 
be, he {¥ Aine “d over the Poreons to 
“ wi m the education ef this princess 
was committe d, carried her off and 
to Rome. 

Cathrine, ha ving ‘mmediate intel~ 
here Hee of | 113 transac LION, took sLe Pps 
for the purpose of frustrating the de. 
sign of Radzivil. Availing herself 
of the circumstance of his bei ing the 

chief of the confederacy of the male- 


RR HiSobdllis. 


yet more le ofy hope: *S. 


conveye d her 


Contchtis, ehe dUSCU tall lis estates to 
be seized, and reduc d him tO the 
of living on the produce 
of the di: ymonds and the other Vale 
ables which he iF id CONN eyed LO Italy, 
These supplies were specdily ex. 
hausted. Radzivil set out wm order 
to pick up what intelligence he could 
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leaving 
the young Tarracanos at Rome, une 
der the care of a slay le governant, 
& incircumstancse extremely confined. 
Scarcely had he reached his own 
bountry, when an ofter was made to 
him.to hts possessions, on 
condition that he would take his 
young ward to Russia. He refused 
to submit to so disyraceful a propo- 

al; but he had the weakness to pro- 
mise that he would give himself tio 


further concern about the daughter 


restore 
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aE 
ot Elizabeth. 
his pardon. 
Some time after this, Aléxius 
Orloffcame to Rome. His emissary 
had already anounced him. He was 
teceived as a benefactor. However 
some per son to whom the princess and 
her governant communicated the 
good fortune thatwas promised them, 
advised them to be on their guard 
against the designs of a man whose 
character for wickedness had been 
long established, 
had too good reason to remain faith- 
ful to the empress to think of conspi- 
ring against her. Far from profiting 
by this good counsel, the princess was 
so imprudently frank as to speak of it 
to Alexius Orloff, who with great 
ease delivered his justification, and 
thenceforth threw a deeper shade of 
dissimulation and address into his 
speeches and behaviour. Not satis- 
fied with fanning the ambition of the 
young Russian, he put. on the semb- 
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andwho doubtless 


lance of passion for her, and succeed. 


ed so far as to inspire her with a true 
one. So soon as he was. assured of 
it, he conjured her to enter into a uni- 
on with him by the most sacred tics. 
She unhappily consented ;. and it was 
even with joy that the poor unfortu- 
nate lady promised to solemnize a 
marriage which must consummate her 
ruin. She thought that the title of 


“Th, u.S Was the Pp! tce of : 


EEE ansrattiven 
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spouse of Alexius Orloff would shel- | 


ter her invincibly trom these treache- 
ries which she wus taught to appre- 
hend. She entertained not the least 


and the most sacred titles subservient 
to the destruction of an innocent 
victim. But also, was any religion, 
any title sacred to the barbarian into 
whose snares she had fallen ? He who 
coukl strangle the unfortunate Peter 
If{l. could he. dread to ahhonqur 
the daughter of Elizabeth 

> Feigning a design ae the mar. 
riage ceremony should be performed 
according to the ntual of the Greek 


‘suspicion that mancould make religior | 
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lains to disguise themselves as $ priests 
and lawyers, This profanation was 
combined with imposture aganist the 
unprotected and too confident ‘Tar- 
rakanoff. 

When Alexius Orloff was become 
the husband, 
of this unhappy princess, he repre- 
sented to her that their stay at Kome 
exposed her to too clear observation, 
and that it would ke advisable to yo 
to some other city of Italy, to ont 
for the breaking out of the couspi- 
racy that was to call her to the throne 


rather the ravisher, 


Be lieving this advise to be dictated 
by love and prudence, she answered 


that she would follow him where- 
ever he chose to conduct... her. He 
brought her immediately to Pisa, 
where he had previously hired mag- 
nificent palaces. . here he continued 
to treat her with marks of tenderness 
and respect. - But he permitted none 
to come near her except persons who 
were entirely at his devotion ; and 
when she went to the play or to the 
public promenade, he accompamed 
her always himself. 

The division of the Russian squa- 
dron under the command of Admiral 
Greeg, had just entered the port ot 
Leghorn. On relate this news te 
the princess, Alexins Orlofi told her 
that his presence was necessary at 
Leghorn for the purpose ot | giving 
some orders, and otte red to take her | 
with him, To this she the more rea- 
diy. consented, as she had _ heard 
much talk of the beauty of the port 
of Leghorn and the magnificence 
of the Russian ships. Imprudeut 
lady! the nearer she approached. 
the catastrophe. of the plot, . she 
trusted to the tenderness and the sin- 
cerity of her faithless betrayer, slie 
denarted from Pisa with customary 
attendance, on arriving at Leghorn, 
she landed at the hnuse of the En- 
glish.consul, who had prepared for 
her a magnific ent APOTEaE RSs and 


(who received her with the marks of 


church, he suborned subordmate vil. ; the profoundest respect. Several ladies 


were 
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were early im making. their visits, 
and sedulously attéhded her on all 
occasions, she was herself presently 
surrounded by a numerous court, ea- 





ver to be beforehand with all her de- | 


si ens, and seeming to make it their 
whole study incecsartly to procure 
her some new tntcrtammeént, when- 
ever ‘she went eut, these pe 
li} her Waly At fie linegine all yes 
were directed tO her box. A il cir- 

nimistances conspired to Tull her into 
‘ 1 fatal security. All tended to dis- 
pel the idea of danger at hand. 


Uple we re 


The young ‘Tarrakanofl, was far 
from suspect, her untortunate situ- 
ation, that for hi laving passed several 


days i a continual routme of amuse- 
ments and dissipation, she asked of 
herself to be shewn th: ar-ieg fleet. 
‘The idea was applauded. ‘The neces- 
sary orders were imm diately given ; 
and the next day, on rising trom 
table, every thing was ready. at the 
water-side for the reception of the 
princess. 
was handed inte a beat with magni- 
jicent awnings. ‘lhe English con- 
sul, who with true British generosity 
was an accomplice in ‘this execrable 
contrivance, seated himself with her 
wccompanied by. several ladies, a se- 
cf ond boat conve yed the Rus san ad- 
miraland count Alexius Orloff; and 
athird filed with Russian and kn- 
mien officers, closed the: procession, 

he boats put off from the shere,. in 
ret ofan immense multytude, and 
were received by the fleet, with a 
band of music, salutes of artijery, 
and repeated huzzas, as soon as the 
pringess came alongside the ship of 
which she was to go on board, a 
splendid chair wag let cown from the 
yard, in which being seated, she was 
hoisted upon deck ; and it was ob- 
served to her that these were parti- 
cular honors paid to her rank. 

Zut no ‘sooner was she on board 
than : she was hand cuffed. In vain 
she implered for pity of the cruel be- 
trayer, whom she still called lier hus. 


; 
On her coming down she 
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re In vain she threw herself at his 
feet, and watered them with her tears, 


no answer was ever made or vouch- 


sated to her lamentations, she was 








: 


scar down into the hold; and the 
next day the vessel set sail for Russia. 

Ox. arriving at Fet crsburgh, the 
vas shut up in the for. 
Pye tee became of her after- 
wards was never known. By some 
afirmed that the waters of the 
Neva, six years afterwards, put an 
misiortunss, by drowning 
her in the prisan, in the mudation 
of 1777, on the 10th of September 
of that year, a wind o. 5. W. raised 
the waters of the Gulph of Finland, 


? é% ’ 
youny victi! i. 


tress ; and 
it wus 


end to her 


towards ihe Ne 
so extraordipa’ \ that it swelled that 
rive LO the height of len tect ; above 
its Jevel, and drove ni: My Vessels on 
The author of the interesi: Z 
‘© Memoirs secrets sur |’ Halie,’’ who 
¢ time since prited a part of 
the particulars, which we communi- 
cate, surmizes that the youthful 
‘Tarrakanoff fell in. prison by the 
hands uf the executioner ; the truth 
18, the. grounds are but. slight for 
imparting credibility to either. nara. 
tive, Alexy Orloff, charged with 
thre exccutuion oO if the will of the em-~ 
press, sel ized the tirst moment on his 
arrive i at Lit gehoru of laying a a share 
for the prince ess T'arrakanoff. One of 
these intriguers, sO common in Italy, 
ep aired imme cunteny to Kome ; and 
a having ciscove red the lodging 
of the y OUng vay he introduced 
himseli to her in a milita: ‘y dress, and 
under ‘the hame of al officer. He 
told her that he had been brought 
thither by, the sole des: ire of paying 
homage to a princess, whose tate and 
fortunes were highly interesting to his 
countrymen. | He seemed very much 
affected at the state of. destitution in 
which he found her. He offered heras- 
sistance which necessity forced herto 
accept ; and the traitor soon appe = 
to this unfortunate la dy, as well ; 
to the woman that waited on her, - 


thie 


shore. 


SOT 


vay with a violence. 
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the light of a saviour whom heaven 
had sent to her deliverance. 

When he thought that he had 
sufficiently gained their confidence, he 
declared that he was commissioned by 
Cout Alexius Orloff to effer to 
the daughter of Elizabeth the throne 
that had been filled by her mo-: 
ther. He said that the Russians 
were discontented with Catharine ; 
that Orloff especially could never 
forgive her f6r her ingratitude 
and her tyranny ; and that if the 
young princess would accept of 
the services’ of that general, and 
recompefice him ‘by the grant ot 
her hand; it would not be long 
ere she saw the breaking out of that 
revolution which he had prepared. 

Proposals so brilliant ought natu- 
rally to have opened the eyes of the 
princess Tarrakanoff, and shewn her 
the treachery of him that made‘thém. 
But her inexperience and her candour 


permitted her not to suspect any 


guile. Besides the language of th« 
emissary of Alexius, Orloff seemed 
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Edmund Burke was born in Dub- 
lin, Jan. Ist 1780, and at an early 
period in life; was subjected to the 

_ tuition of A.Shackelton, underwhom 
he laid the foundation of a classical 
erudition, which alone would have 
| entitled ordinary men to the character 
OF great scholars, though it consti. 
tuted but ai inconsiderable portion of 
his multifarious knowledye. © Like all 
other great men, we aretold, Burke 
manifested, even in his boyish day- 

a distinguished superiority over his 
cotemporaries. His master forebode d 
every thing that was great from his 
genius; and though Edmuid’s bro- 
i ther, Richard, who was educated at 
the same school was esteemed by 
many the foremost of the two in point 
| of ability, yet their master and their 
father entertained a different opinion’: 
| they allowed that Richard wasbrigh#, 
but maintained that Edmund was 
WISE, | , 


Taking leave of his good old 








schoolmaster,—for whom he appears 
to have retained through life a great 


analozous with the notions she had [| degree of gratitude and of affection— 


imbibed troin prince Radzivil. She 
imagined herself destined’ to ‘the 
throne, and all the airy dreams that 
any way related to that opinion, 
could not but encourage the deceit. 


Edmund was entered a student at 


Dublin College, where, however, he ‘ 


did not render himself eminent by the 
performance of academical exercises. 
For this deficiency two reasons are 


She uccordingly pave herself up to assigned : one that he was employed 


these flattering hopes, and with a 
. 1 , ° ; 
grateful heart concurred in the de- 
* * 
é)7ns ot her base betrayer. 
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ADDITIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES RKE- 
LATING TO THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
EDMUND BURKE. 


a 





As we have been accused by a cor- 
yespordent ¥ ith the inadequacy of 
-our former cursory review of the 
different transactions, which marked 
the life ef Burke. we beg leave to di- 
rect the reader’s attention yet once 
sore 'to that interesting subject, 
with a few remarks on lis prn- 


cipal biographers, Bisset and Me, } lege were much the object of attention, 


| rea ree. S 


m studies different from those which 
were prescribed by college usage ;— 
the other that he was disgusted with 
the scholastic logic, which still con- 
stitutes a considerable part of the col. 
lege course. But whatever may have 
been the cause of his not having 
attained to academic honors, it is well 
known that men of the first rahk in 
letters have been equally undistin- 
guished :——-Johnson did not devote 
himself to college exercises with a Zeal 
proportionate to his genius; Dryden 
| obtained no honorary degree; and 
| Milton was not peculiarly ambitious 
of academical distinction. Even in 
| mathematics, which in Trinity Cols 
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and against which the same objection 
did not he as against the Aristotlelian 
Jearning, Burke made ne great pro- 
gress. 


study as to give him a competent 
knowledge of those parts that were 


most OF SEE to the purposes ot 


life, but there is no evidence that he 
devoted’ himself to the more abstrus 
and prefound parts of that science.” 
From t this account a mathematician 
will be apt to infer that Mr. Burke 
was icnorant of mathematics; but it 
IS curious to observe with what zeal 
a ographer willsometimesendeavour 
to turu to ady antage facts the most 
unfavourab! & to his subject. sp: Fis 
genlus, says he, was too powerful to 
be stimulated by a common motive of 
emulation. Emul: ation can only ope- 
rate where there is an approach to 
nc dity . Among mauy men of great 
ability » how few are to be food 3 in 
a century who bed aig ach to an: equality 
to Edmund Burke? He gafied no 
rizes, for he sought fornone. ”” If 
the mind of Burke was so much more 
powerful than that of his competitors, 
he must have gained prizes by so 
much the less exertion ; and that he 


did not gain them proves ouly that he | 


was en: gaged in other pursuits, Or had 
a dislike to the prescribed studies ; it 


argues no SUPETIOFILy ; :. it proves lio | 


extraordinary povvers. Lugic we are 
told he studied after the manner of 


Bacou, and pneumatology occupied a | 


considerable portion of his attention. 
Rhetoric and composition, as well as 
ovicy physics, history and moral 
philosophy, also occupied his time at 
college ; and he 1s said to have paid 
a very mifute d:iention to the several 
systems of Berkley and of Hume. 


Various accounts are given of 
Burk2’s finances at the outset of his 
life, but it is probable that they were 


mi no very flourishing state; because 
when he had’entered at the Temple, 
he submitted to the drudgery ot wr- 


“* Fle applied himself;”’ says , 


isset, ** so much to that branch of , 
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i Bisset, however, d 


| and encreasing his knowle dye, 





duction, 





tisg for the periodical papers 5 (0 | 
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which he contributed easly on subjects 
of geueral literature, and politics ; but 
Which, however replete with Litiedia- 
tion and genius, did not immediately 
enable their author to emerge from his 
obscurity. Of his leisure tine, it is 


i ee RE 


. said that much was passed in the come 


pany of Mrs. Wofhagton, acelebra- 
ted actress, whose conversation was 
not less sought by sen of wit and 
genius than by mena of pleasure. 
5 not undertake 
to show that Mr. Burke was always 
sO Platonic as to resist the personal 
charms of that engagin:'y woman : and 

ve apni aud his cantion 
bila be dithetilt to collect proofs on 
this subj ect. Inthe mean time Mr, 
Gurke giving himself up to the most 
vigorous ind ust ‘y in Writing eSsayS, 
parti- 
cularly iu history, ethics, politics, 
pneumatology » poetry and criticism, 
his health became gradually impaired, 
and he applied to Dr, Nugent, a 
skilful and ben¢volént physician. Dr. 
Nugent, considering the unfitness of 
Temple chambers for an invalid, in- 
vited Mr. Burke to occupy a room in 
house.—He accepted the invitation, 
and experienced, during his illness, 
much particular tenderness from Miss 
Nugent, as weil as kindness trom the 
rest of the family, that a passion was 
soon excited in his heart, and he 
offered her his hand, which was “psa 
t¢d. Suortly afterward, he sent in 
the world his first acknowled sed by . 
’-A vindication of natural 
society ;’’ an ironical work, in which 
imitating the style of Bolingbroke, 
he attacks the false philosophy, of 
that writer, which he thought hala 
tendency to overturn virtues, and every 
established form of government aad 
of reli xion. 

Burke was still at the Temple ; 
but it does not appear that he had 


. it Wot! a Cer ~ 
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been studying the law with very great 


zeal a3 a profession. Hoinér afd 
Longinus occupied his mind more 
than Littleton and Moatesquieu. 

Soun’ 
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Soon after his ’’ vindication ;’’ just these exertions t: eloquence, and from 


mentioned, he published his’’ Essay 


his intimacy with. Mr. Burke, Mr. 


on the Sublime and Beautiful ;” a ; Hamilton was supposed to have bor- 
work which speedily becarne gene- rowed the talents of the Jatter for the 


rally known, and is so much admired, | compositionofboththesespeeches :—- 


that it were superfluous to describe or | 
praise it. ‘Tothe author it produced | 


; 
% 
t 


| 


; 
; 


but the supposition is at least wn- 
necessary, for Mr. Hamilton, 1s 


the most beneficial consequences. Sir |, known to have possessed talents, and 


Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson 
were among the first who now courted 
his acquaintanée. The house of Rey- 
nolds was at that time the favourite 
resort of men of letters; sevetal of 





whom afterwards constituted the fa- 
mous literary club at the ‘Turk’s head; 
Gerrard street, Soho... The original 
members were Johnson, Burke, Gold- 
stiith, Reynolds, Beauclerk, Dr. 
Nugent, Sir J. Hawkins, Mr. Cha- 
mier, and Mr. Bennét Langton. 
Johnson, it is said, soon discovered 
Burke’s great superiority over com- 
thon men, and in the club, as well as 
in other situations, he justified the 





sagacity of Johnson. He frequently 
indulged in punning, but his efforts 
in that way produced some resem- 
blance of thought, imagery or senti- 
ment, not merely a play of words. 
Fhe idea of confuting the vision- 
ary theories of Berkely and Hume, 
concerning the existence of matter, 
was now seriously entertained by 
Bourke ; than whom few men better 
understood the foundation of his faith. 
perhaps had he employed himself on 
that subject, he would have producee 
an answer which Hume himseif would 
not have had the hardihood to disre- 


Not Jong after this period, Mr. 
Burke accompanied Mr. Hamilton 
(with whorm he had early become ac- 
quainted) to [reland, whither Mr. 
H. went as secretary to Lord Ha- 
lifax the Lerd Licutenant. ‘This 

amilton,’’ from the circumstance of 
his having made once an uncommonly 
excellent speech in the ! nglish House 
of Commons. In the irish House 


eh was called ** Single-speech | 


; 





— ine ty as 





literary acquirements fully adequate 
to the production of the speeches in 
esuon. 
By the friendship of Mr. Hamilton, 
Burke obtained a pension of 300/. 


| per annum on thelrish establishment, 


by which on his return to England, 
he felt- himself raised above the ne- 
céssity of frittering away his genius in 
ephemeral productions. He still, how- 
ever, occasionally wrote political es- 
says in periodical publications. The 
Public Advertiser was then’the paper 
to which men of literature most fre. 
quently contributed; and Burke’s 
writings, in that paper, attracted the 
noticeof theMarquis of Rockingham, 
who remarked their uncommon excel- 
lence, aud speedily sought the ac 
quaintance of the author. In 1765 
he was introduced to the marquis by 
Mr. Fitz-herbert, father of the pre- 
sent Lord St. Helen’s; and from 
this epoch in the life of Mr. Burke, 
commenced what may be termed his 
political career. 

About the same time the public 
mid in England was greatly agitated 
by the measures, which government 





| 








of Commors also, he made one | 


speech only,—From the paucity of 


had taken respecting Mr. Wilkes. 


; Discontent was also growing in Ame- 
| rica at the attempt of Great Britain 


} to tax the Colonies. ‘Two parties had 
been lately in opposivon to govern- 


1 ment, that of Mr. Pitt, afterwards 


Lerd Chatham ; and of the latter 
the marquis of Rockingham was con- 
sidered as the leader, on account of 
‘he age and infirmities of the Duke.— 
Their efforts were directed against the 
growing system of court favouritism : 
but the parties were not heartily unt- 


t ted, 





| (To be continued.) 
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For the Hibernian Magazine. 





ON THE UNION. 





Never observes a sensible writer, 
was there a measure more insidious 
and cruel contrived and executed by 
any gangof mistreant politicians than 
the Legislative Union between Ire- 
land and Britain, if we take into 
consideration the time andthe circum- 
stances under which it was projected, 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspen- 
ded: Lettres de Cachet and Basiiles 
were the processes and’ prisons of the 
fand. Many pined in different jails, 
because they opstructed or were sup- 
posed to be’ unfriendly to the mea- 
sures of administration, and civil war 
and foreign invasion dismayed and dis. 
tracted the whole land. At this pe- 
riod the English ministry proposed 


constitution of their state. The mi. 
nistry, so apprehensive in their feel- 
ings that they could not listen to any 
proposed reform of the acknowleged 
corruptions of their own laws, and 
who made a plea of resisting all relief 
fo the Cathohcs aud_ Dissenters in 
Ircland, because there was a scuffle 
between some tythe-proctors and a 
famished peasantry in Sligo; ‘these 


cautious politicians, who could not 
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_ election is proceeding, lest they might 
' seem to obstruct its freedom: but ia 
_ Ireland the greatestimaginable change 
in the constitution, the subversion of 
the fabric of the state, the defran- 
chisement of three-fourths of its le- 
gislators, and the exportation of the 
remainder, was proposed and carried, 
when every city, town, and village 

was thronyed with soldiers, when mi- 
| litary law, whith Hale says—‘ in 
| truth and reality is wo 1aw,”’ was 
| proclaimed, and when all mer? thro” 
all orders of society trembled like the 
| ocean after it has been agitated by a 
tempest ! 

_ The subsidiary means for carrying. 
fhis measure inutg execution should 
not be omitted. Pamplets were writ- 
ten under the auspices of government 
| and circulated at the expence of the 





ee 


— ah 


| l} exchequer. Their seribblers recom- 
to the Insh Parliament to effeet an | 
entire and universal alteration in the 


¥ mended the Union to the [nish undet 
various considerations. Cork was to 
be made a naval depot—Dublin was 
| to become an Athenzum; the disa- 
| bilities under which the Dissenters 
laboured were to be repealed,—the 
Catholics were to be emancipated— 
a free trade was to be admitted be- 








tween England and Ireland—Eng- 
lish capital was to be employed to 
assist Lrish industry—in short, the 
commencement of the Millennium in: 
Hibernia waited only the coming of 


even touch the rotten parts of their || the Union, which who could resist, 


own glorious constitution, either in 
peace. or War, 22 any way or in any | 
time, chose a period when the enemy 
had landed on the Irish shore, and 
ships of war with troops hovered on 
the coast. In atime of domestic hos- 
tilities aid foreign invasion, in. this 
crisis of misery, terror and intimida- 
tion, the Union was proposed to Ire- 
land : it was proposed and prosecu 
ted when military law had superseded 
the civil power. Is this credible ?>— 
What ! in England when a member 
is to be elected to parliament, the sol- 


when such felicity must attend the 
| event ? 

The great work recommenced un- 
der the auspices of one long practised 
in Indian politics, and of another, 
- whom his own country and count 
since rejected with scorn; though his 
| merits have again raised him te the 
: English ministry. The business in all 
' ways and by all means.is renewed du- 
ring prorogation with encreased re- 

sources aud redoubled activity. The 
‘ civil war is kept lingering, lest men 
, should becomr assured ; the inveterate 
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of knights, viscounts, and earls fly in 


every direction to stigmatize the be- 





neration to generation—largesses are 
added—money is lavished with Asia- 
tic prodigality to the necessitous and 
profligate members of the legislature 
~—the precious dose is administered 
to them in every shape, tillits power 
becomes irresistible. 

The Irish Parliament had not’ the 
shadow of right in any way that right 
can be apprehended, to resign the 


le of Ireland to the mercy of the | 


English, either constitutionally or 
morally. Never was a more inhuman, 
unprincipled action practised against 
an unhappy people. Had the majority 
of the membersof parliament been the 
true representatives of the [rish nati- 


on, and not of their own money, or of | 


the suberned members of a subordi- 
nate aristocracy, they had no right. 
Had they been elected by the people 
for the express purpose of altering 
the constitution, their flagrant cor- 
ruption would have annulled their de- 
cision ; unless it be ascertained that 
electors who are brited are scanda- 
dous and their votes nugatory, but 
that representatives who are bribed 


lative paradox is proved true, the no- 
torious bribery and corruption which 
promoted the measure, would of it- 
self have annulled it a thousand tunes 
Over. | 

The same ev.ls may be visited on 


England as on Irelaud by an uncon-. 


stitutional parliamenot. If the parlia- 
ment can be controled by no princi- 
ples—if it may rote and misrule, or- 
ganize and disorganize, at will, a sum 
of money may actually repeal the 
Lsorszarvrsr, anil disinherit the 
People of their Liberties! No very 
extraordivary sum would suffice ;— 
less, perhaps, thana year’s subsidy 


‘to Austria, 


of their country : places are | 


created—places are entailed from ge~} 


4 


een - — a ” < 2 a a tiene ll — — 
enmity between Catholic, Protestant, | Were a king to arise as provident 
and Presbyterian is fomented; titles || and as parsimenious as Heary VIT. 


in ten years we might hoard six mil- 
lions of money, yet expended at least 


a year. This is not impossible—it is, 
if the legislature have the right pre- 
sumed, a matter of great facility. — 
Two millions, considering the pur- 
chase money of a borough at ten 
thousand pounds, would purchase the 
representation of two hundred bo- 
roughs: that is, two millions would 
return four hundred members to the 
Commons. This would give a majo- 


greater than that which sanctioned 
the Irish Union in the Irish Com 


any amount at pleasure. Ifthe par- 
liament of [reland had a right to vote 
the Union,—if they be absolute un- 
der all circumstaneés, of what valve 
are the liberties of the English ?_— 
Those liberties may be estimated at 
about the two-hundredth part of the 
national debt, and their security rest 
Fon twelve or fourteen thousand zomi- 
nal, or three or four hundred real 
electors of a majority in Parliament. 
These may vote themselves legisla- 
tors for ten or twelve years, or inde- 


' finit ec ly, as well as Jrom one to three 
shall be honored, and their votes | 
stand irrefragible. Until this super- | 


and from three to seven years conti- 
nuance ; they may give to the king’s 
proclamation the force of laws, and 
who shall doubt the rectitude of the 
procedure? ‘hus the Roman Senate 
in conferring the legislative power on 
the Emperor, were justified in their 
own eyes, because by a royal law 
(see Gibbon ) they inferred that the 
whole power of the senate and people 
was transferred to him. 

Had not such pretensions been as- 
sumed by the legislatures of their 
countries, and had not their acts, in 
eonceguence, been admitted, it would 


| hot have occurred to me, perhaps, to 
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of the repres:ntative assembly and of 


state unequivoeally, that the members 


the 


during the same time, half a million” 


rity in that house comparatively much. 


mons. As to a majority in the Lords, 
the crown can rominate Peers to 
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_ The ancient Britons eat the flesh. 


same tithe praying thatthe might die 


Remarkable Art in the Construction 


the senate, wey no right to abolish | 


the principles of the constitution, 
With regard to these’ principles, 
their rigl:ts feduciary ; their: nights 
are their duties, and they are to exer- 
cise the trust reposed in them accor- 
ding to the express Or implied terms 
of their appointment, with the utmost 
fidelity and attention. They should 
not be allowed even to controvert or 
transgress these principles, much less 
to act in a wilful inordinate manner, 
injurious to the majesty of the people. 
‘That man deserves not the name of 
citizen, who does net hanor with the 
‘first distinction that sentiment which 
induced Valerius to lower the ensigns 
‘of his consular office in the assembly 
‘ot the people, a circumstance fir 
which his country distinguish his me- 
mory with the name ‘of Poplicola.— 
‘The people are the soveréign, and 
Consuls and Kings, Senates and 
Parliaments are but their servants, 
However elevated their Commseqions 
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Strange Customs of the dncient 
. Britons. 


- 


of ‘their fathers: and mothers, after 
their death sucked the blpod of their | 
enemies out of their skulls, 
bed their faces with it. When a wo. | 
man was brought to bed of a son she } 
made him take his first food upon the 
point of her husband’s sword, at the | 





only in battle. ‘They assigned wolves, 
dogs, and other animals as god-fa- 
thers to their children. 
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FOR NAVEMARRs ibis 
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devas pieces of iron, steel and beast ; 
all which, together with a pipe, 
weighed but one grain of gold. 

He made also a gold chain, cone 
sisting of forty- three links, to which 
having | fastened the lock and key, he 
a. the chaiz about the neck of a 

ea, which drew them all with ease, 
and the whole weighed but one grain 
and a half. 


The Romance of the Monk. 


In this romance, the outline of the 
monk Ambrosio’s story was sugges- 
ted by that of the Santon Barsisa, 
in the Guardian: the form of temp- 
tation is borrowed fromthe Devil in 
love of Cazotte ; and the catastrophe 
is taken from the Sorcerer. The ad- 


| ventures of Raymond and Agnes are 


less obviously imitations ; yet the fo- 
rest scene near Strasburgh biiags to 
mind an incident in Smollet’s Ferdi- 
nand Count Fathom; the bleeding 
nun, which is a popular tale of the 
Germans, is ushered in with circum- 
stances borrowed from the German 
Story and the Magical Delusionj— 
while the conveut-prison resembles 
the inflictions of Mrs. Radcliffe.— 
These remarks, and they cannot be 
contested, will deprive the Monk of 
every claim to originality, while the 
obscenity that deforms it, deprives it 
of all merit in‘a moral point of | 
views’ 





Cure for the Gravel.—— About 
twenty-seven years ago { says a-Cor- 
respondent ) I was much afflicted with 
the gravel, and twice in serious dan- 
ger from small stones lodging in the 
passage; [ met with a gentlemanwho 
had been m my situation, and had got 
rid of that severe disorder by sweet- 


ening his tea with half honeyand half 





(of a Lock. 


In the twentieth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, Mark Scaliot, a black-} 


smith, made a lock, consisting of} 


| sugar, 


_I adopted. this remedy, and 
found it effectual. I have tecommens 
ded my prescription to many of my 
acquaintance, and in no instance have 


; found it to fail. 
For 
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TiiE “LAST 


ABBOT or GLASTONBURY. 





The death of the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury, communicated to me 
by an antiquanan, was a mournful 
event, and was calculated to make a 
lasting impression On’ the co#utry. 

The Abbot is said to have been a 
pious and good man; careful of his 

charge, exemplary-in his conduct and 
benevolent to the poor. Distinguish. 
ed by temperance and a dove of Iite- 
tature, he not only superintended the 
education of those young men, who 
were brought up from their early 
years in his owr house, but afforded 
them at his own expence the oppor- 
tunities of academical instruction at 
the universities. He was now advan. | 
cing in years, and having: passed all 
his lite in his monastery, knew Itttle } 
more of the world, than | he had seen 
within its walls. | 

It was the misfortune of this good 
Abbot to live mthe tyrannical days 
of Henry theVULT, and at that period 
whento replenish his exhausted c offers 
he had determined on the suppression 
of the minor convents.” Henry had 
applied to many of the Abbots, and 
by threats and promises had engaged 
several of them to surrender their 
respective monasteries. But the Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury attached to his 
house, and connected with his frater- 
nity, persistedin a refiuisalto surrender. 
He rested on the noble consciousness 
of innocence, and imagined that guilt 

alone had serious ground for appre- 
hension. But Henry, whose harghty 
and imperious spirit, indignant of 
confroul, soaredabove the trifling dis: 
tinctions between innocence and guilt, 
determined to sacrifice the Abbot to 
his indignation, and to convert his 
monastery,thevenerable retreatafre- | 
collectionand midnight psalmody, Rie |) 
to ruins for the reception of owls and ° 
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dispatched for him to appearforthwith 
before the council. The difficulties 
of encountering so tedious a journey 
appeared formidable to an infirm old 
man, who had seldom travelled be- 
yond the limits c € his 
When there was fo alterative, he 
was pla¢ed in ain easy horse-litter, a uid 
set out without ck lay. 

The .ki ing *s summons, l:owever, 
was a mere pretext: the real purpose 
was to preclude the removal of his 
effects, as it was intended that he 
never should return. Commissioners 
were accordingly appointed to search 
his hens ln his abgerice, and se- 
cure the riches of the monastery. 
His steward, “in the mean time, ou 
was a gentleman of the degree of ¢ 
knight, was corrupted to make aie 
discdveries hé could; and it was an 
easy ‘matter in those days to pro- 
cure evidence, where it was deterinin- 
ed previously to convict: f 


monaster’ 


In one of 
the Abbot’s cabinets some strictures 
upon-the divorte were found, or pre- 
tended to be found. Nothing else 
could be obtained against him. 

» Abbot, 
perfectly ignorant of these clandcs- 
tine proceedinys, was waiting on the 
council. By them he 
with distinguished liberality, and in- 
formed, th: t his 
compel him to a sacrifice , w hich he 
wished to be spentaticous. However 
as his majesty intended to receive his 
final determination on the 
was at hberty to return. 

Being thas dismissed, the Abbot 
imagined that he had weathered the 
impending’ tempest, and that he 
might be permitted to terminate his 
days peaceably in the monastery, to 
which he was attached from his ear li 
est years. 

He was now nea ty: at the end otf 
his. journey, havmg weived at Wells, 
which is within five miles of Giassbs. 
bury, wher he was mformed, that a 
country-court (of what kind is not 
specitied } 


Wid tre ate “d 


majesty would not 


spot, he 


An order was accordingly 
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specified ) was convered there on that 


day, to which he, as Abbot of Glas- , 
He entered 


tonbury, was invited. 
the court room accordingly ; and as 


his diguity required, was proceeding | 
to take his place at the upper end of 
it, among the principal gentry of the | 


country, When the crier summoned 
him to the bar, where he was -tor- 
mally accused of treason. 


The old man, who was perfectly | 


ijynorant of the affair was utterly 
astonished ; and turning to his stew- 
ard, who stood near him, demanded 
of him, tf he could give any satisfac- 
tion upon the subject? ‘The traitor, 
whispering in his ear, imsidiously 
wished him not to be dejected, as he 
was sensible that it was_a stratagem 
resorted to by the council to awe him 
inty acquiescence. Though the court, 
therefore found him guilty of treason 
ou the evidence of the paper taken out 
of his cabinet, he was still’ ignorant 
how far the stratagem might operate. 
Yrom the court he was reconveyed to 
his litter and conducted to Glaston- 
bury, still in-suspence as to the pro- 
bable termination of the whole affair. 
~ When he arrived under the walls 
of his Abbey, the litter was ordered 
by his conductors to stop; and an 
officer, riding up towards lim, order- 
ed him to prepare for his immediate 
execution. A priest at the same time 
presented himself for the purpose of 
receiving his confession. | 
The poor old Abbot, utterly con- 
founded withthe suddenness of an 
event so terrible, and so unexpected, 
was quite‘unmanned, ‘He entreated 
with tears, and for Heaven’s sake, 
they would allow some little time for 
recollection ; but his tears and his ap- 
peals were equally unavailing. Might 
he not then just enter his monastery ; 
bid a last adieu to the friends of his 
heart; and recommend himeelt to 
their prayers? All was to no purpose. 
He was dragged out of his litter, and 
contumeliously laid upon a hurdle, to 


— 
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drawn along the ground to the Torr, 
and there, to complete the triumph 
: of impotent malignity, he was hanx- 
ed in his monk’s habit, whilst hi 
closing eyes sunk upon the autient 
battlements of Glastonbury. 

When he ‘was mterred, his grave 
was tilled with quick-+lime, and a 
guard placed over it till the body was 
consumed. The groand was then 
carefully levelled with the surrounding 
earth, and no trace or vestige remain- 
ed of that spot, to which, shrouded 
by the doubtful gloom of twilight, 
antient piety might have repaired and 
poured a tear, or fair religion breath- 
| ed its ritual for the departed spirit. 
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A basket of Flowers for the Most 
Noble the Marguis of Downshire. 


We shall conclude our monthly 
publications with a tribute of respect 
| and gratitude to the chief of Hillsyl- 

vanlay @ statistical survey of the Maze, 
: and Colan Hill. Gather pansies and 
polyanthuses, marigolds and chirysan- 
themums, hollyhocks and geramums, 
aid placing them in this osier basket 
made on his estate, present them with 
the last of our trefoils to the noble 
personage mentioned in the title. Ar- 
thur Blundell Sandys Trumbull Hill, 
Marquis of Downshire, is the eldest 
son of the late Arthur Hill, second 
Marquis of Downshire, by his lady 
Mary only daughter of Lord Sandys 
and one of the most accomplished 
lovely women in the present age. His 
several preliminary names are in the 
Roman manner, and give additional 
dignity to the principal appellation : 
Arthur 1s the christian name, Blun- 
| dell Sandys ‘T’rumbull from the side 
of the marchioness, and Hill the ras 
| dical patronymical denomination of 








which a horse being yoked, he was | 


Stine 


}the gamily. It originally came from 
South 
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South Britaui. 
distinguished military genius, arriving 
in this country with the Earl of Es- 
sex, laid here the foundation of that 
opulence and grandeur, which, his 
posterity haye since attained. ‘The 
present Marquis is the seventh in de- 
scent from that great man, and it 


would appear from his armonial mot- ; 
to, per Deum atque ferrum obtinui, |) 
by God and arms | obtained, his re- |, 


_tentior of the female world, and who 


mote progenitors had been persons 
equally eminent for piety and courage, 
and had i those turbulent times per- 
formed offices useful to the state, for 
which they received suitable grants 
and remurerations from the crown. 
‘The warlike character continuedinthe 
family, until it was assumed into the 
nobility, since which period it has dis- 
layed its great powers more in par- 
_wehatbod,. orations, than in martial 
deeds. Properly to sustain so much 
glory as has thus devolved upon. the 
present heir, would require no ordi- 
nary abilities, and happily those poss- 
essed by his Lordship are not of that 
descriptién. Deriving from the Cre- 
atar strong mental talents and a warm 
benevolent ‘heart he has improved 
these gifts by learning, by friendship, 
by early piety : His stature, make 
and mien are also in his favour, and 
immediately indicate him to be of the |; 
patrician order. With intellectual 
and moral he conjoins elegant accom- 
plishments, in particular he excels in 
graceful mding and the dexterous 
management of the spirited horse. 
On arriving at age, he gave a sump. 
tuous feast to his tenantry, and shortly 
afterwards evinced a similar spirit 
of patriotism and philanthropy, in 
a donation of five hundred pounds to 


the patrons of the university that 1 | 
From his numee 
rous estates he cannot be worth less 
than forty thousand yearly, and from 


building at Belfast. 


principle these lands are moderately 


cet, and set on the same terms to Ca- 
Protestants, who always 
have enjoyed equal privileges under 


tholics aS 


Sir Moses ‘Hill, a | 
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the auspicious House of Downshiire. 
As therefore there cannot be a better 
landlord, so neither can any rival 
power prevail against his interest in 


‘the county, which, like Jupiter m 
the planetary system, predominates 
therein. 
third year, bloomme, polite, stren- 
uous; so that with such an immense 


He is now tn his tweuty 


property, and «such noble gratifica- 
tions, he must necessarily attract the at- 


ever the lady may be whb shall have 
the good fortune to become his wife, 
will be made perfectly happy by the 
connection, we are-not at liberty to 
say, but will enjoy as much felicity 
with him, as Providence has annexed 
to the present state, we hesitate not 
to affirm. Bright already is the faine 
of his Lordship, but what is this to 
what ‘he will acquire, when he shal! 
charm the British Senate with his 
eloquence, and make his tenantry 
more and more blessed by the influ- 
ence of his virtues amongthem? For 
that his career upon earth will be 
splendid, we have no doubt, and we 
have as little doubt, when the sun of 
his important life shall, and may the 
eriod be distant when it does, set, 
amidst the tears of his country, the, 


' God of his fathers and his own God, 
both can and will make. it blaze forth 


| with renovated lustre ina regenerated 


| “univ CTSCe 


Statistical Survey of the Maze. 


The Maze is bounded by Magher- 
agary on the east, the river Lagan 
Ww shich separates it from the county of 
Antrim om the north; Ballykeel Ar. 
tafinny on the west, and Aughnacloy j 
on the south. 

It is divided into two parts, the 
upper and the lower. It is a level 
tract of country, finely shaded by trees 
and watered with streams, extremely 


populous, its primitive morasses being, 


nearly exhausted or converted into 
arable and meadow grounds. 
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At presestt, the desi 18 sage 
under cultivation, the soil partly clay, 
and partly a loam, critically speaking 
among the best lands in the kingdom, 
particul: rly along the banks of the 
Lagan, which in spring are arrayed 
with a drapery of May flowers superb- 
ly e -nchanting. Nothing that is use- 
ful in society can be rec koned mean. 
and thence may be recorded, that in 
this townland is fabricated most of the 
earthen ware, which the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts have oc- 
casion for. Though the Maze be 
n low situation, the prospects from it 
are truly delightful, similar yet vari- 
ous, simple amidet refinement ; none 
of them however can vie in attraction, 
with the seat of Mr. John Conran, 
within the baunds of this district. 
We have seen many beautiful rural 
abodes, but a more eligible one than 
this cannot be drawn even in the fan- 
ey. Itis situated between two banks, 
where astately bridge leads a cross 
the Lagan, which here glides in a ma- 
jestic current by the eelect flowersthat 
bloom, and the elegant trees that 
wave, around. the comfortable man- 
sion. ‘The whole scene is of that cas*, 
which corresponds with the imagery 
of the twenty third psalm, and sug- 
gests it to be the residence of a wor- 
thy and pious man. In his religious 
sentiments Mr. Conran coincides with 
the Quakers, and here we must not 
forget to mention, how often and 
how much we have been delighted by 
the yearly epistles from the leaders 
of that respectable sect, which for 
origtuality of destgn and a captivating 
simplicity of diction cannot be ap- 
plauded too highly. Inthe Maze, 
alternately with Downpatrick, annu- 
al races are exhibited for a week in 
July, whereat the number of specta- 
tors exceeds any conventions of the 
kind m Ireland. In favour of these 
amusements while regulated by a cen- 
sorial power, it nay be demonstrated 


they cannot be displeasing to the au- 


thor of nature: why clse has be for- 
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’ al a speces ot horses adapted only 
f for velocity ? ‘The course ef the Maze 








is nearly circular, and with respect 
to the quality of the turf, inferior 
only to the Curragh. A ridge of 
ground parallelto a diameter affords 
the spectators a distmnet view of the 
running, on which ridge a tower has 
been e weatied for the nobility and gen- 
try, but the ladies choose rather to 
remain in their coaches between the 
starting and the winning posts, while 
the gestlemen ride about on their 
prancing steeds making bets. As 
we have said, when kept under pro- 
per regulations these diversions may 
be tolerated by a christian pgovern- 
ment, they prevail edin learned Greece 
they err: Ae the spirits, and streng’- 
then the socia! affections ; yet, not- 
withstandins, we would As a advise 
the scientific part of our readers much 
to frequent such meetings, as the mo- 
ment they appear at rhiens they sink in- 
to insigmficance, amidst the crack of 
whips and the throng of sportsmen, 
the display of fashion and the whir- 
ling impetuosity of grandeur and 
beauty. 


COLAN IIILL, 


Let other bards of fire, 
To ‘Tara tune the lyre, 
And noble deeds rehearse, 
In energetic verse, 
Green Colan I will pratse, 
Though simple be my lays 
His glens and hazel woods, 
Where soon the pr unrose b: uds, 
His wells and copious streams, 
Loud mills and beetling beams, 
The nymphs of Colan Hill, 
The nymphs of spinning skill, 
Who, while their wheels sweep round 
To many a war bling sound, 
With slender fingers fair, 
The flaxen threads prepare, 
That in the loom are laid, 
And into webs are made, 
“Which afterward are worn, 
By those whom crowns adorn, 
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Green Colan I will praise, 

Though simple be my lays, 

Ascend his summit bland, 

Survey the sea and land, 

The waves and stately sails, 

Before the blowing gales, 

‘The ports and breezy downs, | 

The spires and crouded towns, 

The villas and bleach greens, 

Amid the the sylvan scenes | 

And thence with glowing hearts, 

Admire the social arts, 

With glory im their train, 

In George’s happy reign. 
AGLAUS. 

Fiillsylcania. 


_— 
———_ 
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A REMARK ON THE POPULAR 
HISTORY OF 

FAIR RCSAMOND. 

‘The story of Fair Rosamond the 
subject of ancient ditty, popular ro- 
mance and stage representation, pos- 
esinthe principal circumstance which 
compose it, nothing improbable or 
unnatural in its course. That a 
young monarch should become en- 
smoured of transendant beauty ; and 
that the tenderness or the vanity of 
the female heart might render it an 
Casy conquest to 2a royal iov r, are 
events, which it requires but little 
knowledge of the human passions to 
consider as of the most patural oc- 
currence, that the deserted or neglect- 
ed queen should feel the resentful 
pangs of jealously at such an enfring- 
of her conjugal rights, and, 





nent 
that with her violent temper and ac- 
tive mind, slre should meditate re- 
venyre, 18 50 nature, that, 
ihe understanding meets it witha 
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| of the story to check. belief; anc 
there 1s every thing in its catastrophe 
to call forth those emotions of pity, 
which at once pain and please the 
tender heart: ‘The bard of for 
mer times has sung the fate of Ko- 
samond, and it is perhaps to his un- 
polished muse that we are chiefly in. 
debted for the bowl which concluded 
it, as well as the mazy labyrinth. that 
was formed,. but formed in vain to 
protect her fromit. Her story is to 
be found among those ancient bal- 
lads which composed so much of the 
poetry, and no small part of the vul. 
gar. history of the times when they 
were written. Popular belief, whici: 
Incuriously rests on popular traditions, 
has continued to enibrace, with equa! 
reliance, the facts as well as the ma- 
chinery of those ditties ;. and leaves 
the task of separating the one from 
the other to those solemn enquirers, 
who superior to sentiment and dis- 
dainful of nature, never fail to disbe- 
lieve where authority issilent. We 
shall consider it, however, asa natu- 
ral transition from circumstance to 
belief, when we represcat the fountain 


} which flows perennial on the site of 


the patace recorded to have been the 
habitation of Rosamond, as having 
furnished the beverage of her table, 
supplied the cistern in which she 
bathed, formed a crystal mirror that 
sometimes reflected her charms, and 
administered to the service of that dis- 
tiaguished beauty from which it de- 
rives its name. 


— i * 


An Unfortunate Occurrence— 
lately happened in Aughnacloy while 
the mail coach stopped in that town 
the guard had incautiously placed him- 
_ self on the roof, where he was play- 
| ing a tune on the clarionet, when by a 
sudden motion of the coach, the un- 
| fortunate man was precipitated to the 








{ ground and killed on the spot.—He 


was a resident of Castleblaney, where, 


i we hear, he has left a widow and 
} family. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CONVERSION OF 
AN ACTRESS, 





Found among the papers of the Ce- 


lzurated Frenck Writer Duclos. 





Mademoiselle Gautier who since 
the year 1716, was a perfor mer at the 
Theatre Francoise in Paris, was tall, 
handsome, of a good figure and vio- 
lent temper. Shes was a tolerable poet, 
and painted very prettily in miniature, 
She possessed at the same time such 
extraordin: iry strength, that few men 
were am; ach for her in wrestling, —~ 


She once ch alleuge d Mar: shal Sa ivAe to 
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' back to her inv where a post-chais® 
|| Was in waiting, sprung into it and dis. 
| appeared. 
| She afterwards reckoned many ami- 
able men among her admirers, but 
; was only onee in love herself. Dufre- 
| $ule, ONe of her colleague sou the stagre 
' with whom she lived for some time 
on terms of the closest intimacy, n- 
spired her with so vehement a passions 
tha it she was desirousof marrying him. 
Hiis feelings, however, h: id cooled, 
,and this ‘ine onstiancy plan, rl the 








t h anehty imperi: Nib WO uy nto pro- 


found melancholy, the first step to- 
| wards her converston, the history ot 
which, written by herself, is a most 





acontest of this cm ds he ‘pre ved Vic- 
] 


oe : 
tori ious ind CC d, | Out ackno pwiedsed that 


he had seldom experienced so iong a 


resistance froma man. She could roll 


wp a silver plate itke a sheet of pa- | 
I i e 


pr Te 


laterestine contribution to the > stud v 
2. " 
of meta iphy sics. The followine narrae 
tive is extracted verdatan from her 
manuscript — 
«© Te was on the 25th April, 1724, 
| at a time wien accordmy to the 1deas 





Men in general are seldom fascina- 
ted by such amazons, but Mademoi- 
selle Gautier was so amiable that she 
never wanted admirers, though they 
ran the risk of being sorely bemauled | 
by her, the first time they happened | 
to fall out. Que of her lovers was | 
Marshal of thehouscholdto the Duke | 
of Wurtemberg, to whose court she | 
paid a visit with him. The Duke 1 
had a mistress to whom he was ex: | 
tremely attached. Gautier, whether | 

| 


Oe eee ——_-—-—~ 


~ . ‘ i q 
trom envy or caprice we know not, | 


took every opportunity of ; — | 


of the world, 1] was su anming in the 
| ocean of pleasure, and though surs 
i 

~ nats b y the shadows of death was 
lis in terrible security, that [ 
awoke earlier than usual, abot ut eight 
or nine o’clock in the morn ng. I re. 





{ collected that this was my birth-day 


[ rang the bell; my maid s: UD POSE id 
that [ was not well, and was nota 
little astonished when I ordered her 
to dress me, as it was my intention to. 
go to mass. She replied that 1t was 
no "particular festival. I persisted in 
my whim, and went to the barefooted 





this person, till at Ie sth the exaspe- 
rated Duke drove the rude iihen oes 
away. ‘Vhirsting for revenge she re- 
turned to Paris, and resolved to take 
sional satisfaction. She tray velled a se- 
cond time dcognito to Wurtemberg, 
and lay in wait for the Duke’ s mistress 
tillshewas informed that she had gone 
abroad in a curricle. She then moun. 
ted a similar vehicle, drawn by two 
spirited stallions, which she drove her- 
soli, and overt aking her enemy at full 

gallop, ran purposely agamst he Yr Cafr- 
. ige which she upset. Laughing 
heartily at the mise ref, she hastened 
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iriars, attended by a footman and an 
orphin boy my protege. There I 
heard part of the mass without paying 
the least attention ; but towards the 
conclusion aa internal voice demanded 
— What brings you hither to the 
foot of the altar? Ave you come to 
thank — for ——e conferred on 


| you the g ft of pl 12S Lig, while you 
, daily violate every one of his com- 


mandment me 
¢ This considevition made an exe 
traordinary impression “‘upof me.— 


From the seat on w hich I had care« 


F lessly thrown inys elf I dropped upon 


3 N my 
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my knees. Mass being over, | sent 
the servant home with the child, and 
continued in the utmost distress of 
mind in the same posture. Suddenly |; 
rising, I went intothe vestry, and de- 
sired that the massof the Holy Ghost, 
as it v'as called, might be said. To 
this I was impelled tn my anxiety by 

a spark of faith that was not yet CX- 
tingusshed. The fast werds that I 
was capable of stammering while wait- 
wg for the prest, were—“ O my 
God! I am solicitous to save my soul, 
but how shall } set about it, shackled 
as I am by dear and indissoluble 
bonds! Merettul God, do thou thy- 
self assist me! I will daily hear mass. 
Enlighten thou me.” 

«¢ After three hours pagsed in the 
most violent agitation, I. returned 
home, if not justified, at least in. the 

vay to justiheation, Six months 
elapsed 1 in which J went every morn- 
ing to hear mass, but indul: ved every 
night in my usual way of life.’ I was 
mt 7s d for going to church, and then 
{ disguised myself that I might not 
be Laown: Stull ] was discovered and 
became the butt of redoubled ridicule. 
IT then recollected the words of the jj 0 
Scripture ; : « No man Cah serve two 
masters 3”? and resolutely determined 
to relinquish the most fascinating, 
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| " recommended me to the rector of my 


parish of St.Sulpice. This rigid man 
frst repulsed me, and refused to 
hear what I had to say, till I had to. 
tally renounced the world. f| lay at 
his feet ; at length he was moved by 
my sobs and tears ; he saw that J was 
mn.earnest, and appointed a day.—— 
Good God! Whata day! On that 
day all those persons who were dear 
to me were to dine with me for the 
last time. Yes, they were very dear 
Fto me, but my salvation was still dea- 
rer. 

“ At table I suffered inexpressible 
pain to conceal what was passing with- 
in me. * You entertain us by far too 
sumptuous y for Ash Wednesday,’’ 
said one of my guests. ‘© It is the ex- 
ecutioner’s treat,’? replied another 
with a laugh. I was near fainting. | 
| had scarecly strength to rise and leave 
the room under the pretence of pay- 
| ing a Dill, which I had promised to 
Gucharge. The company attended me 
|. to the door; I entered the carriage, 
{| and they returaed to the table. On 
hearing the first crack of the coach- 
} man’s whip, I was no longer mistress 

of myself, and shricked so loud, that 
the g guests would have run down stairs 
again to my assistance. I had scarcely 
time to slip into enti-room.My cham- 

















but the most dangerous service. | 
wade a Seppeniog by dispensing with 
any mace wha ¢ res Sng myself. To 
habituate invself by cecrees to solt 
tude, L abstained from amusements, 
under the pretext of 1disposition.— 
J had fixed Upon jeaster or the CXC - 
cution of my determination ; but the 
nearer the thne approached, the more 
veheimeut became the conflict in my 
mind, which at length overcame my 
body. I was seized with an almost 
iucessant vonuting, but retamed sufh- 
cient strength to ‘commit my confes- 
gions to writing. 

© Put wlicre was I to find a con- 
fessor ? wap Bplied i in confidence to a 
virtuoug fem ahs relative, whose pious 





_ 


ber matd persuaded them that I was 
; goue, and that what they had heard 
| was the cry of a child. threw my- 
} sett again into the coach and proceed- 
ed to St.Sulpice, where the confes- 
sor was waiting for me. There, 
the vreatest agitation, I began my 
confession, and after three pamful 
hours, in which God alone could have 
kept up my courage, my confessor, 
who was deeply affected, dismissed 
me, and appointed a day for me to 
come to him again. 

‘«¢ T- returned to my luxurious habt- 
tation in which I was to reside only 
four more days, Trembling, I cast 
; my timid eyes on the ebjects around 
me, asking myself like St. Augustine 
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exhortations I Lad often shghted. She 
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— And wil you be able to dispense 
with 
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with all these eiegancies aid conveni- 
encies of life ? will you have the for- 
titude to exchange this little palace 
for a_ solitary cell ?-—to see no- 
body but ruins about you ?—~to em- 
brace for life that monotonus and ob- 
écure state which you have alw rays ha- 
ted? God gave me strength to sur- 
mount this trial, M. Lanquet an ec- 
clesiastic whose pious admonitions I] 
had alw ays laughed at and ridiculed, 
felt sincere pleasure when I commu- 
‘nicated to hini the operations of di- 
vine “ea. 

The day of my departure arri- 
‘cid I passed the whole of the prece- 


ding night in writing, partly to my | 


former companions, partly to the fa- 
ther of my prolege, to whom I sent 
back the child with twenty Louis 
d’Ors. I dirécted the letters not to 
be delivered before noon, and every 
one who enquired tor me to be told 
that I should not return for a consi- 
derable time. At five in the morning 
I left my house never’ to enter it 
again. But instead of enduring the 
same agony of mind as before, I quit- 
ted my habitation with the same com- 
posure, as at this day, after an inter- 
val of eleven months, I got out of my 


ell. With the same composure, I | 
‘proceeded to Versailles, to take leave 


of my constant patrons, Cardinal 
Fleury and the Duc de Gesvres. I 


then went to the chapel royal to hear 


mass ; during” which I recollected that | 


a lady whom I had grieviously otfen- 


ded, resided in the palace. Hastening | 


5 
thither immediately , [ requested tosee 


her in a private room, that the first 


expression of her feelings might not | 


excite notice. 
<‘¢ She came. I shut the door and 


In Lig g ver astonishment. ‘On my 
knees I implored her pardon, repre- 
senting that by way of penance I had 
forsaken the world, and had begun by | 
performing the most painful of the | 
duties prescribed by the gospel. ‘T he | 
lady. on recovering herself, vented all | 
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i | reproaches whick anger could 


) suggest. I listened calmly without 


interrupting her, and still kneeling re- 
plied with faltering accents: * 1 am 


not come to justify myself, but to in- 


treat your forgiveness; if yougrant me 


. this, { shall depart contented, if not, 
I trust that God w il graciously ap- 


prove my upright} intentions. On this 


‘she gave me her hand, made me sit 


down beside her, and we were recon- 
ciled.——1 left Versailles again with- 
out taking any refreshment ; : what t 
had just done produced the effect of 
arepast. Returning to Paris, | re- 
paired directly to the society of St. 
Perpetua, where | had caused a small 
apartment to be provided for me, in- 
tending to reside there till | had set- 
tled all my affairs. On entering this 
first ret reat, } felt invisibly what St. 
Paul experienced visibly : the scales 
tell from my eyes; 1 went, transfor- 
med into a new creature, up stairs 
to my cell, as*{ to heaven. There 


| all perishable things, property, friends, 


pleasures, suddenly vanished: all of 


| them were effaced from my recollec- 


tion ; profound peace reigned in their 
stead, and | could not refrain from 
asking myself, whether my life hither- 
to had not been a dream. 

‘‘ My cousin swam in tears, and 
was unwilling to part from me, fear- 
ing to leave me alone, lest she should 
find me dead the next mornif#, and 
could not conceive why I wanted to 
hurry her away that [ mght be by 
myself. I told the superior that [ had 
breakfasted and requested her to give 
me for supper the relics of the sisters” 
| dinner. Astonishing, for three months 
I could keep nothing on my stomachy 


' not even the most innocent brothé, 
threw myself at her feet. She stood ; 
' sure a little fish that had been warmed 


and now it not only received with plea- 


up and a few nuts, but. I slept as 
soundly all night as a bile 
old. And so it has come 
| present day.  & 

«« As soon as my réfunciation of 
the world became publicly known, 


every 
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every one attempted to account for 
this step in his own way. Nobody 
would believe, that at my age,— 
was then thirty-one years oldccaiial 
with such strong passions, I could 
have taken it without compulsion.— 

The sale of my effects yvas announced 
—fora fortuight all Paris crowded to 
my house, Ry convince themselves of 
the reality of my unaccountable fight, 
and none returned without emotion. 
My relation who sup crintended these 
ten poral concerns was urged to re- 
veal the place of my abode, but re- 
maining inexorable, she was intreated 
at least to take cha ire of a letter for 
me. This letter was from a fi jend, 
who painted in glowing colours what 
t had forsaken, and ear rnestly exhort- 
ed. me to beware of too late and«un- 
availing repentance. God assisted me 
to overcome this temptation also, 
(To be continue dl.) 
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TERATUREs 

Many of the Gerinans haye greatly 
distinguished themselves in learning 
and science. For astronomy, Kepler 
deservedly oat ned a great reputa- 
tion ; and Pu‘fendorf, one of the first 
wosiede® on the law of nature 
tions, has also the me 
rian, Some of the i.nglish periodical 
writings, such as the Spectator, Tat- 
ler, and. Guardian, being trauslated 
into the Cserman language excited 
§ eat emulation an the writers ot 
that country, and a numbe sr Of perlo- 
dical papers appeared of various me- 





and al 


> ”- ? . 
rit of an histo- 


lone ‘ 


rit. One of the first and best was pub- . 
the title | 


lished at Hamburg, under 
of the Patriot, ia which Dr.'Thomas, 
the late bishop of Salisbury, was con- 
he being at that 


cerned : time c thap- 
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lain to the British factory at Ham- | 
burg, anda considerable master of | 


the Ger rmen lang uae. 
fes ‘Ssor Ge | 
elegant of Py erinan authors, 
the most ®esteemed, has F 
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taste. His way of writing is peculiar- 
ly adapted to touch the heart, and to 


Inspire : ntuments of morality and of 


picty. | 
ten in German verse, 
romances are 
many, that even many of the ladies 
have them almost by heart. His co- 
medies are also very popular, thouch 
the, 


J 
better adapted for the clo: 


lis fables and narrations, writ- 
his let tters an d 
SO much read 3 in (ser- 


are rather too sentimental, and 
t than the 


stage. Gessner, whose Idylls and 
Death of Abel have been trauslated 
into the English language, is an inge- 


nious and pl ‘asing writer 3 it is anun- 
favourable circumstance, beneadiue: for 
German literature that the French 
language should be so fashionabie in 
the German courts instead of the Ger- 
man, and that so many of their na- 
tive princes should give it so decided 
a preference. Even Frederic the Great 
of Prussia ordered the philosop! yhical 
transactions of his Royal Society at 
Berlin, to be published i in the Fre ach 
tongue; by which some of the Get 
mans think that his majesty had cast 
a very undeserved reproach upon his 
native language. 


eee, 


ASTONISHING PHENOMENON, 








The inhabitants of the town of 
Lufton, in Bedfordshire, were sur- 
prised with an astonishing phenome: 
non lately. ‘The common pend, situ- 
ated in rather an elevated part of the 
town, which, as there had been. no 
rain m their neighbourhood for some 
weeks, was get ting rather shallow of 
water, sudde: uy filled, and emitted 
from its bottom all the filth and sedi- 
ment, a: id continued flowing over and 
di aiheatia sing a great quantity of wate 
for some Sieer s, and since has contl- 
nued suiet as usual. The townspeople 
are ech alarmed, and expect intelli- 
gence of an earthquake on the Contt- 
nent, as this pond had a similar emis- 
sion at the precise instant the dreadful 
carthquakehappened at Lisbon in the 
year 1755. 
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ORIGIN AND TALISMANIC VIRTUES 
OF RINGS. 








Prometheus bein ig fastened to Mt... 
Caucasus, made him self a ring out of 


was possessed of a ring, whereby he 
learnt every day the greatest secrets 
innature. But the most wonderful 
ring on record, was that tound by Gy - 
ges, and supposed to have belonged, 

forme rly, to the Ch et of the Bra- 
mins. Gyges was a shepherd belong- 
lng to the "King of i.ydia ; ; and after 


one of his ch ains, in reme ‘mbrance of ya great flood of water, w hich nearly 
the favours he had received from Ju- }. overw helmed the country, he passed 


piter ; he set in this ring a smali piece 
of the rock, and wore it on his finger, 
and this was supposed to be the tirst 
ring and stone which-were ever worn. b 
The Egyptians, however, afiirm that 
they were the first inventors of rIN gS, 
and certain! Ly Joseph, aiter interpret- 
ing Pharaoh’s dream, received wi th 8 
his golden collar a ring also, as a re- : 
ward; and we find tne Israelitish wo- 
men giving heir rings to Aaron, to 
assist y th in making the golden calf ; 
and four hundred years, before co 
‘Trojan war the Jewish priests wore 
goid rings, enriched with precious 
stones : of that worn by Aaron, pro- 
digious miracles are attested; for ! 
wien the Hiebrews were to be pulle 
ished with death for their sins, the 
Stone ciianged to a dark colour, when | 
they were te fa lin battle, it assumed } 
the tincture of blood ; but whenever } 
wi were virtuous and Innocent, it i 
sparkled d, with its usual lustre. | 
Queen Jesabel made use of the ring | 
of Ahab to seal the counterfeit Ictters | 
which she issued in his fame. The 
Lacedemonians wore iron rings either 
despising those of gold, om their mo- ; 
narclis always desirous of checking , 
every species of luxury, set the exam- 
le of wearing Iron themselves, and ' 
the people durst not wear what was | 
more costly than those adapted by | 
their sovereign. The nng was looked 
upon by most nations as the symbol 
of liberality, esteem, and friendship ; 
particularly withthe Persians, amongst 
whom nene were permitted to wear 
them unless they were a present from | 
the king himself: and they relate that | 
a certaii prince of their Indzan priests | 
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into a Ve ry deep cavity of the earth, 
where h: aving found, in a brazen icine 
an human body of enormous size, he 
sulled from off one of the fingers this 
surprizing rings the stone of which 
rendered its wearer inyisible, if turned 
towards the palin of the hand. Gyges 
made trial of its efficacy, by introdu- 
cing himself at court, and at length 
, gained over the queen, to facilitate 
his ascent to the throne of his master, 


' whom, withthe queen’s assistance he 


killed. 
Alexander the Great, after the de- 


feat and death of Darius, made use of 


that monarch’s ring to seal the letters 
he sent into Asia, and onlv used his 
own to those he sent to Europe. It 
was the custom at Rome, to send to 
the bride, before marriage, a present 
from the bridegroom of an iron ring, 
without any stone, to prove how last. 
ing, durable, and firm their union 
ought to be, and the frugality requi- 
site to be observed in the married 
state, in order to provide for afamily 
—but luxury soon gained ground ;— 
the old custom was abolished, and the 
iron rings gave place to those of more 
cashandexpence. The Roman knights 
were distinguished from the senators 
by their gold rings, and it was custo- 
mary, as a mark of honour, to pre- 
sent ambassadors withthem whenthey 
received orders from the senate to de- 
part for foreign states. After the re- 
gal power was put aside in Rome, 


gold rings were worn as a sign of |i- 


' berty ; - and Hannibal, when he had 
| gained a signal victory, sent to Car. . 
thage a bushel of gold-rings taken off 
the fingers of the Roman nobles and 

‘knights 
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knights who were slain in the field of 
battle. 

Though the first inhabitants of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
the ancient Gauls were accustomed 
to wear the wedding ring on the fore- 
finger, the use, at last, prevailed 
amongst all nations, to place it on 
that finger next to the little one on 
the left hand, called the annulary 
finger; ‘because, according to the 
opinion of the Egyptians, a small 
nerve runs from this finger to the 
heart. Jn Germany, marred men 
wear a gold ring on the little finger 
of the right hand ; which is put on 
at their marriage, with the date of 
the day of the month and year in 
which their union took place. 

It was formerly a received and ge- 
neral opinion, and there are ‘yet re- 
maining those, where the idea is not 
quite eradicated, that the precious 
stones in rings ought to be set‘in a 
collet pierced through, in order that 
the jewel may touch the finger ; for 


many jewels are supposed to possess . 
inestimable virtues : thus the diamond 


is said to be a preservative against 
gison and the plague ; against this 
latter dreadful malady, one would re- 
ally imagineit might have some power 
for in Turkey it attacks, at first, only 
the poorer sort ; and the Grand Sig- 
nior, and princes about his court, who 
generally wear a profusion of dia- 
monds, are scarce ever known to be 
afflicted with this rueful disease. 
The diamond is also said to expel 
anger,and is therefore called the stone 
of reconciliation ; and the ancients be- 
lieved that whoever wore it when he 
was going to battle, it ensured him 
victory. Such a pernicious quality, 
however, is attached to diamond pow- 
der, that it cannot be corrected, and 
the great physician and chemist, ‘The- 
ophrastus Paracelsus, was poisoned by 
it. T he ruby; they Says banishes sor- 
row and averts ill thoughts, (who 
ought to be without a ruby ?) The 


amethyst’s beautiful purple will gain | 
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the wearer the favour of princes ! 


: ( Alas ! we fear, that stands ona yet 


more brittle and uncertain foundation! 
The jacinth fortifies the heart, and 
preserves the wearer against the dan- 
gers of thunder and lightning. Of 
the emerald wonderous things are re- 
lated ; that it is almost a certain cure 
for epileptic fits; but if the disorder 
preves too strong, and the person to 
die with it, the stone instauatly breaks 
in pieces : however, many people of 
unquestioned veracity, have declared 
that the powder of it bemg drank is 
an excellent remedy against obstinate 
fluxes, and a sure cure for the bite of 
any venemous animal, The opal is 
reckoned a preservative against infec- 
tious ‘air, and a preventive against 
fainting fits. ~ 

‘AlFthese reputed virtues, whether 
real or imaginary, serve to shew that 
the first wearer of rings hadin it some- 
thing holy, honorable, and talismanic 
—the small golden fetter which binds 
the wife to the husband, is now reck- 
oned the most sacred of all. The 
mourning ring, for a departed and 
dearly valued friend or relative, claims 
the next place ; and though valuable 
rings are often given as pledges of 
love, respect, and amity, yet there are 
only two, the wedding and the mour- 
ing ring, which possess and retain, 
through every age, the symbolic so- 
lemnity of their first mstitution. ‘ 
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Chinese Laws.—In these laws, 
lately translated by Sir George Stan- 
ton, one of the grounds on which a 
husband may divorce his wife is, her 
being too much given to talking.— 
What a rare work for Doctors’ Cam- 
mons if such a law were to be passed 
in this country. . 


On the shutters of a tradesman in 
London, who opened shop very late; 


the following lines were written : 


« Pray good people do not weep, 
“¢ Hejs not dead, but fast asleep.”’ 
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LADAC PROPOSITIONS. 





CONTINUED. 





, In page 323, after the paragraph | 


ending with the words—* everlast- 


ingly glorious’ '——read the Sottow- 


PS mms 
Ing . 


The second is the person who ap- 


pears to be influenced by the lke | 


principles as the first ; except that he 
8 to be seen at his place of devotion, 
but does not receive:the sacrament ; 
and in truth it might be added, nor 


re Pee . 


eo oe tae 


any other spiritual benefit of the ser- | 

' 
vice at sermon, for he proves to be | 
equally deticient of faith, and as sub- | 


ject to bad habits as the former ; and 
there fore, being one who is seen at a 
place of devotion, his example is of 
the more evil effect. 


The third is he, who proves that 


from a selfish motive alone he practi- | 


ses any share of morality, as he is 
equally frail with the two former, ex- 
cepting that he never commits an ex- 
cess; he is never known to attend 


any place of devotion, or to do any }} - 


act of benevolence or disinterested 
friendship, unless to avoid public cen- 
sure ; and yet, as an honest, tempe- 
rate, ead peaceable man, he claims 


and gains the appellation of a moral’ 


character. 


The descriptive outlines of such 
characters have been dwelt on here in 
particular, as they ave considered by |} 
divines to do more injury to the cause 
of religion, than the greatest profli- 
gates. 

By a socaehy of religious people en- 
deavouring to become general, num- 
bers would be brought to a sense of 
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their madness in being ashamed to ' 


commence living like christians; and 
there undoubtedly would not be so | 
many instances of tragical events ari+ 


ging from the manner in which the } 


adult lives, and the youth is reared.. 


| 


| 


NA ame 


The SONS state would not 
exhibit the scene of disumon, or the 
assembled family that of discord ; pa- 
rents, would shew natural tenderness, 
children love and obedience ; brothers 
and sisters affection, servants faithful 
ness. and temperance, 

People would be circumspect in 
their expenditures, so as te live with- 
in their means, and not. by extrava- 
gance,. or unfair speculation, injure 
their families or others. 

Failures in trade would be solely 
occasioned by unforeseen misfortunes, 
and a bankrupt, whg at a future day 
would. become wealthy, would not 
consider his certificate as a bar ithe 
sight of God, to Is being obliged tu 
pay whatever he was deficient of on 
his final dividend ; and that by such 
bar, he was in conscience, as well as 
‘human law, at liberty to apply an 
overplus of property (after affording 
a competence for his family) to ag-. 
grandizing the fortuues of them, and 
purchasing to his memory the fame of 
being charitable. 

Man, naturally imitative, would 
benetit by a good precedent, promis- 
| iny to become universal, and observ- 
ing so few out of the religious pale, as 
Ros the many, all agreeing in thechief 
point,anddaily multiplying the proofé 
that even, ‘in every Commoninstance 
God is seen,’’ he would no longer 


a 


ttn 


| ‘misapiply his time and abilities by ate 


tempting to exercise reason beyond 
human comprehe SiON, in researching 
divine mysteries, assigiang aS a priii- 
cipal cause for such vain iniquity, the 
great diversity. of opinions among 
christians on the subject of religion, 
and which presumption to proceed 
beyond endowed reason, often termi- 
nates by incapacitating r the intelleets 
as to the pursuits of this life; or, 
| what is much more to be dreaded, by 
 peyeer suppressing all preparation for 
the life to come, most forcibly verify - 
ing the truth of the assertion, *’twere 
too curious to consider of such,’ in 





alluding to the folly of questioning 


what 
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what God has been pleased t to leave 
unrevealed. 

There would not be the present 
frequency of proneness to intemper- 
ance, unchastity, vile ambition, de- 
ception, gaming, slander, revenge and 
unjustifiable anger, which so often, in 
all ranks, cause heart-breaking afflic- 
tions, too recent in the memory of 
the public, for it to be necessary here 
to allude to more than one instance, 
the wife becoming delirious, the pa- 
rent crying, “ Oh !. that God had ta- 
ken him when an infant :’’ the youth 
in the prime of life exclaiming, “ had 





T at my confirm: ation, and practised | 


gt ever since, the know iedge of reli- 
gion, which I have acquired in my 
short preparation to die, 1 could not 
have been a subject tor this fate ;"— 
and then the innocent suffering chil 

dren, before they attain maturity, 
quitting their experienced friends and 
native country, to avoid the constant 
feeling of entailed odium, and perhaps 
not bette -r instructed than their father 

formerly was, im “ that heavenly 
arithmetic, of mumbering their days, 
and applying their hearts unto wis- 


>> 
dom. 


PROSPECTUS 


Referred to in the foregoing Pro- ' 


positio NS. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 524. 


The occurrence of accidents cir- 
cumstantially and authentically made 


known to the approving members, as | 


before, to form part of the informa- 
tion, as also, without mentioning 
names, the number of bankruptcies 
and insolvencies, and narratives of the 
erimes committed within each interval 
of publishing ; strict attention being 
always observed in guarding agaigst 
hurting the feelings of any person, 
and therefore, communications from 
friends of the unfortunate will be 
thankfully received, so as to allow 
the benefit of insiruction to extend on 
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the 1 most charitable principle that is 
possible. 

The following arrangement of sub- 
jects to be adopted until the arrange- 
ment is improved :— 

Faith in the bible and the doctrine 
of the ‘Trimty, of course avoiding all 
grounds for difference of opinion. 

Hope, charity, religion, morality, 
coincidence of human experience with 
scripture. 

The impossibility of acting consist- 
ent with the desire of being really re- 
ligious without observing the rules 
prescribed under the authority of the 
bible for form in that pursuit. 

Encouraging the industrious poor. 

Improving charitable institutions. 

Instances of death-bed repentance, 
with particulars, due regard being 
had to feelings as beforé, as also par- 
ticulars of the de parture of persons 
who lived piously. 

Precautions against disorders, ac- 
cidents and other misfortunes. 

Remedies in cases of sickness and 
accidents to be had recourse to where 
medical assistance is too distant, and 
the fatality of attempting to effect 
cures without professional aid, where 
such aid can be obtained. 

The report by the secretary of each 
county or shire-corpany f the so- 
ciety, stating its progress, to be in- 
serted, as also births, marriages, and 
deaths, communicated by members of 
the society. 

Advertisements of charit y sermons 
to be inserted in order to further pub- 
lish the nature of each charitable in- 
stitution, and the time of applying for 
public aid, as also to hel; ») to prevent 
one charity sermon lia ng against 
the interest of another. 

Errors committed by the ‘writer or 
the printer td be corrected by an er- 
rata page in the succeediag publica- 
tion. 





ee 





Suggestions for the improvement 
of the plan of the society and this 
work will be thankfully received, and 
nomoreof such suggestions published“ 
than 
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ed than will be desired by the writers, ; in natural or artificial Souterrains — 


or from their nature (and not forbid- 
den) may be found necessary to be } 


published. 


Essays and other Communications 
for the society at large and this work 
to be addressed ( post paid ) to the se- 
¢retary of the company in each capi- 
tal, and in like manner Communica- 
tions for the country companies to 


their tespective secretaries; 


Errata in the Ladac Propositions. 


P; age 278, 6th paragraph, for every 


chris ehankp read even christians. 


Pa: re Z 9 , bine S, for dnd to him 


pelurn, re al al uy to hine return. 


Last word of same paragraph, for 


man, read men: 
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for the Hibernian Magazine. 


ANECDOTES 
OF AXCIENT 
IRISH ARCHITECTURE. 








Literary memorials testify that the 
progress of architecture among the 
ancierit Irish kept pace with the en- 
éreasing progress of civilization. ‘The 
Celtes, the primeval inhabitants, were, 
as their name indicates, woodlanders ; 
mgrovesand foreststhey found houses, 
food and security ; occupied in the | 
chace, and supported by the sponta- 
neous produce of the earth, and above |, 
all, living as hunters ever do, in fanij- 
lies, and these widely dispersed, they 
never tireamed of stone edifices, nor 


‘felt the want of them. They had their |; 


palliee or peillice, a temporary booth 
or tent, made of earth or branchies of | 
trees, and covered by the skins of 
beasts. These were nearly the same 
as the Shealin, the extemporaneous 
hut of the Scottish Highlanders, 


The Firbolgs, or Belgic colonies, } 
who succeeded the Celtes, were a very 


different and more improved people. — | 


Like their brethren in Germany they 


dwelled a great part of the year either , 


the number of the latter d'scovered in 
Ireland, evinces that they well knew 
how to form antrile chambers of dry 
| stones, and cover them with long pro 
jecting flags. In these the Firbelgian 
priests instructed their disciples, and 
practised divination ; and they always 
| adjoized their stone temples, as at 
Roscarbury, Killossy; and many other 
places. At length they became the 
ceime teres of iftustsziOus chiefs and 
warriors, and, as at New Grange, had 
conical mounts raised over them sur- 
round<d at top and bottom by circles 
| of ponderous uprights, Skilled in the 
| manipulation of metals} the Firbolys 
' could easily have squared and polished 
| wood and stone, and erected neat and 
| convenient houses - but ther rude 
state of society prevented the proper 
| application of their knowledye. 
At the-arrival of the C ‘hristian 
| missionaries, the [Irish had emerged 
from their subterraneous fecesses, and 
inhabited houses of wood. Then com- 
menced the [rish style of building. — 
| The learned reader will probably 
smile at this useand application of the 
term, style; but he will find it not ca 
priciously adopted, but founded in 
fact. Palladius, in the year 431, erec- 
ted three wooden oratories. Concu- 
' bran describing the old chapel of St. 
' Monenna, at Kilslive in the county 
of Armagh, a. pv. 630, tells us that 
it was made of smoothed timber, ac- 
cordiug to the Irish fashion ; PF ems 
morem Scoiticarum Geutium.” 
| 635, Finan, an Irishman, bite at 
| church in the Isle of Lindesfern, (of 
| which he was bishop) of split oak, 
| and covered it with reeds, St. Cuth- 
' bert, an Irishman, also. constructed a 
church in the same island, in 684, of 
| which Bede has furnished the follow. 
ing description : “ The building was 
round, four or five perches between 
| wall and wall. The wall on the out~ 
side was the height of a man, made 
80 by sinking of a huge rock, which 
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1 was done te prevent the thonglitsfrom 
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rai nbling, ‘we restraming the sight.— | 
The wall was neither of squared stone 
or brick, or cemented with mortar; | 
but of rough unpolished stone, w ith 
turf dug up in the middle of the place’ 
and binked on both sides of the stone 
allround. Some of the stones were 
so big that four men could hardly lift 
one. Within the walls he constructed 
two houses and a chapel, together 
with a room for common uses. 
roofs he made ef unhewn timber and 
thatched them, without the walls was 
a large house to receive strangers, 
and near it a fountain of water.’ 

The Danes, Norwegians, and other 
piratical rovers, as 1s well known, 
overspread Ireland in the ninth cen- 
tury ; and as some compensation for 
the ravages which they committed, 
they introduced a more improved 
style of architecture, commonly cal- 
led the Danish. OF this there exist 
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‘strength, det | is now admired fer the 


The abbey of Mellifont, of which 


| only the ruins remaiu ns was once very 
| 


| Te auty of its situation. 


r cn ¢ : it was fou. ide d in 1142 by 
oO Carrol, prince of Uriel. Its situa- 
tion is in avalley fie miles south of 
Drogheda, and one and a half from 
| the river Boyne. Richard Couter the 
surrendered in the 


| last abbot, year 
1540, and had a pen 1sION we 40/. 
granted tor lite. TT} ne whole OSSOES8 « 


sions of the abbey, which were very 


More, .who fixed his resideuce here, 
and made it a noble seat. He surroun- 
ded it with a wall. It was stron: gly 
fortified, and fre< q'ec! tly repe tied its 
assailants i in the Insh wars. “I'he Go- 
| thic door wavy of blue marble, its gil- 
| ding and ornaments, and the octago- 


| nal bapti tery, are hot now to be seen 
—-Only four sides of te la remain. 








at this day many curious*remains.— 
They first erected structures of stone 
with mortar, and arched or vaulted 
them over with stone.’ At Glenda- 
loch, Portaferry, Killaloe, Saul Ab- 
bey, St. Doulach, and Cashel, these 
stone-roofed chapels may be seen ; 
and the round towers coeval with 
the chapels, and are commonly con- 
sidered as of Danis! origin. 

We he jope that if may not prove 
disagreeable to the reader te notice a 
few of the most conspicuous remains 
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of ancient maymhcence. 

Dunainase Castle, 3 the Queen’ S 
County, is a place of hiv rh antiquity, 
being built in F250, hy Willi a de 
Baos, or Bruce, Lord of Breckux aah 
It 1s insulated rock, 
which had for serly been a 
hold of the anet 
freque at contests between the parses 
hs have so oiteh desotated this | 

_ OuUntry , it h as pe mK the scene of ma- f 


seated on an 
sir Orgy 


ny memor: ible exploits. 
Shean Peat’ per about a mile | 
aud a half north of Dunamase ; it was |! 


hae < t 


a 


i? 
Ci Trish ; M and } lil the 
| 


formerly q place of cousiderable 


| 


; some cha pels, with a few arches aad 
pillars, convey a faint idea of the ori- 
| ginal state of this magnificent pile. 

e Ne wv C vas tle, near T ully more in the 
| County of Down, is much celebrated 


4} tion, on the verge of the ocean, which 
; washes the foundations of some of the 
out-offices. To the north and west it 
hasan open view of the inland coun- 
| try, but the hi ive mountain of Do- 
i nard, net aG nant er of a mile from it, 
bounds the view to the south-west. 
and ata ‘i stance seems as if it would 
| tumble on it. From the top of this 
t 

| 








| 
} mountain issues a brook, which in iis 
descent forms a varicty of sheets and 
i cascades, 
1 We shall not lon: iver detain our 
! readers for the presc nt with details 
{ of our ancient castles or abbe eys, most 
of which being situated on the sum- 
mits of rocks washed by a stormy and 
tempestuous sea, impress'a warm and 
poetic imagination with that terror, 
| which is one of the principal source 
of the sublime ; and this heightened 
by traditionary tales of battles fouglit 
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for the protection of female honor, or 


in the defence of liberty, will always 
render the contemplation of such 
scenes, to generous and feeling mm¢s, 
a most delectable employ ment. 


FASHIONS 
FOR 


NOVEMBER, 1810. 


No. 1. Ball Dress. 


A body, or oe of pale pink 
satin, ornamented with a narrow tea- 
green fancy trimming, with short 
epaulette sleeves formed with white 
Jace, and trimmed to correspond with 
the petticoat. A light white net, or 
gauze drapery is worn over the petti- 
coat, reaching nearly to the bottom, 











‘flounced with a rich white lace round 


the bottom, just above which is laid 
a wreath formed with pink Per sian, 
tied with rose leaves, the top of the 
drapery, round the waist, trimmed 
with a falling of lace. The hair in full 
loose curls all over the head, amongst 
which is worn a full wreath of roses. 
Gloves of white kid; pale pink satin 
slippers, bouquet of natural Mowers, 
No. 2. Walking Dress. 

A white satin petticoat, made a 
walking len igth, and scolloped round 
the bottom ; with which is worn a 
blue satin spenser, laced with gold 
cord, the top of the sleeves made full, 
trimmed and laced to correspond with 
the front ; over the petticoat is worn, 
conlined to the bottom of the waist, 
a black lace or net, which gives it the 
appearance of a pelisse. The bonnet 
is formed of narrow blue satin ribband 
plaited, with pink feather. Hair in 
small full curls. Gjoves of pale buff 
or white. Boots of slate-coloured 
jean, laced with black. 
4A Description of several Dresses 

worn by Ladies of Rank and 


Fashion. 


1. Full Dress.—A train petticoat 
of lace, or muslin in a running pat- 
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tern, the petticoat entirely formed by 


| goars, each goar let in with joining 


‘lace or white figured satin ribband ; 

worn over a pale lilac or lemori-colour 
satin shp ; a boddice of lace or mus- 
lin, lined with satin, edged with nar- 
raw lace of white beads. Necklace of 
gold or pearis, with cross and e arrings 
of amethysts ; wreath of foil or silver 
round the hair; white kid sbocs aud 


’ _? * 
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9. Full Dress.——White crape 
dress, over a satin petticoat, with a 
drapery formed of white satin ribband 
about an inch‘and half wide, suspea- 
ded in stripes from the waist, and con- 
fined at equal distances with small 
floss silk tufts about the size of a 
double daisy ; the dress made entirely 
round, but short, and appearing like 
a net; a silver net worn on the head. 


8. Full Dress.—A dress compo- 
sed of alternate oars of white satin 
and crape, the seams ornamented by 
silver gymp, with short sleeves con- 
lined with silver armlets ; pearl neck- 
lace and earrings; shoes of silk and 
silyer brocade. 


4. Morning Dress.—A& petticoat 
of French cambric, the seams let in 
with lace ; a deep round jacket of the 
same, made up to the neck, without 
a collar, grnamented up the seams 


‘with lace, and trimmed at the edge 


with scollop edging, made to fit close 
to the shape like a pelisse, and confi- 
ned by a plain satin ribband pitined 
round the waist. Coral necklace and 
bracelets ; a small cap of muslin or 
lace, trimmed with a double row of 
edginy round the face, above which 
is worn a narrow wreath of heath or 
barberries, and tied under the chin 
with white satin ribband; shoes of 
deep crimson or amaranth coloured 
kid. 

5. W. arting Dress.—Pelisse of 
Prussian blue satin, lined with amber, 
the front cut in the form of a stoma- 
cher from the shoulder, the seams to 
2 deep double, and buttoned from the 
throat 
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throat to the feet with buttons com- s 
posed of yellow and purple silk in 
quarters, so as to resemble a heart’s- 
ease; velvet boots; Spaaish hat of 
amber velvet, with oné long at os- 
trich feather. 


6. Walking Dress.—An amber 
velvet pelisse “trimmed with swans- 
dewn, with a long white satin tippet, 
the pelisse butioned with small raised 
siik buttons; white satin hat and two 
small ostrich feathers ; : yellow boots, | 
laced with w mite. 











MISCELLANEA. 





Lawyers.—W hen the Czar Peter 
I. was in England, he happened one 
day in term time to be passing by 
Westminster-hall, when his curiosity 
Jed him to inquire of one of the per- 
sons accompanying him, * who all 
those persons were, and what they 
were about ?”’ Being answered, * they 
‘are Lawyers, sir,’— Lav yers,” 
‘rephed the monarch, with great signs 
of astonishment, “ Why I have but 
two in niy whole dominions, and I 
design to hang one of them when I 
get liome.”? 


Bees.—A gentleman, last month, 
walking 1 in his flower garden, had hie 
atteniion arrested by the following 
curious circumstance :— 

A large wild bee was observed to 
go into one of the bee-hives, from 
which in less than a minute he was 
expelled by three of the hive bees, 
who brought him out and left him. 
The intruder, however, made a se- 
cond essay, and was again ejected by 
the rightful owners of the tenement ; 
but notwithstanding the two fair war- 
nings he had received, he returned a 
third time to the assault, and entered 
the premises. “The inhabitaats, as it 
is conceived, now thought it high }; 
time to punish hin for his temerity 5 
which they did, 4s four of them 
brought him out flead ; and having |: 


————_ 
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on which the hive stood, they retura- 
ed to their habitation. | 


Obsolete Maxims.—Men natural. 
ly love their princes, as appears by 
the court paid them at the beginning 
of their reigns; yet it seldom lasts 
long by reason. of princes nustaking 
their true interests, and enriching 
their courtiers at the expence of their 
people ;_ preferring, a3 it were, the 
paraquet aid monkey, that are of no 
solid use to thern, to sheep and oxen 
that feed and clothe them. 

A. prince’s word ought to be equal 
to the oath of a private person :—-he 
should consider well before he gives 
It ; but no consideration can excuse 
the breach of it. 

When the people press for a new 
ministry, they do not mean a new set, 
but a new sort of men. 

_ Some women, like some parlia- 
ments, still trust the men who have 
deceived them. 

It 1s a great misfortune to a prince 
not ta be able to keep his word :— 
net to be willing i is somewhat worse. 

A bad minister is like a bad tenant 
coming into a well-furnished house ; 
he takes no care of the furniture, he 
wastes all, and leaves every thing 
worse than he found it. 
| A prince should never employ a 
man who has no reputation-to lose- - 
he brings nothing i into his service, and 


| cares not what he carries out. 


Ineffectual Poison.—Galen, the 
physician, writes of a. certain maid, 
whose name was Nafuullis, that she 
| was fed and brought up from her 
early years with poison, insomuch, 
‘that she was so well accustomed to 
it, that the poison she took convert- 
} ed itself into nourishment, without 
having any other effect upon her bo- 
| dy, than that those who lay with her 
| were infected by her breath and died 
by it. 

' Prince William of Hesse Philips- 








; tal, died at the castle of Philipstal on 


laid him at the ext ysmity of the stone | the 4th of August. 
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_ TION ; and that 1f any perteouier sect 


CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION, 

The late meeting of the Roman 
Catholics in Dublin, has presented 
the discussion of their claims under a » 
more regular and authorized complex- | 
ion. it is not our intention at this | 
juncture to enter into the merits of | 
this question ; but from its consider- | 
ation arises a deduction, in which the | 
raterests of [reland are most eminent- | 
ly committed. . | 
* Whatever m: iy be the pretensions 
alleged, or thie or eyances experienc- 
ed by any portion of the Irish peo- 
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rendat heir own ‘ennai a virtual 
nullity. 
Vice versa-—should the Catholics 


} of Jreland presume on their claims, 


unaided by the voice of the other 
| parts of the community, tho’ greatly 
superior in numbers to their Protest. 
aut countrymen, yet still from the 
operation of other causes, the minis- 
ter would also treat them with neglect. 
Indeed the history of Ireland presents 
2 continued and incontrovertible com- 
mentary on the truth of this doctrine 
—for as the [nish PeropLe gained 
nothing but when the nation was nae 
uimous—sorthey have lost every thing 
appertaining to independence, when 





ple, it requires no profound skill in 
the science ef politics to predict the 
trivial effects to be produced by their 
exertions or complaints, unless aided 
and enforced by the voice of the Na- 


_——— 


of the inhabitants of land are so 
weak or so precipitate as to seprrate 
their clarms from the interests of the 
gencral mass, it is easy to discover, 
their failure will be the strongest com- 
ment on an attempt where the means 
and the end are diametrically oppo- 
site. As an example will more satis- 
factorily elucidate our doctrine than a 
volume of declamation, we shall state 
a case which will explain our mean- 
ing to even the most limited capacity. 
Let us presume the Protestants of 
Ireland, convinced of the fatal conse- 
quences of the Union, should petition 
the Imperial Parliament for a repeal 
of that measure, and at the same time 
associate their petition with a declara- 
tion announcing their intention to op- 
pose the.claims of their Catholic fel- 
low subjects. Would not such a de- 
claration on the part of the petitioners 
produce the effects of defeating their 
Gorpoece The minister perceiving 
the petition to proceed from an imsu- 
lated body, would naturally treat it | 
with contempt, and scout with fear- 
ess ridicule the pretensions of men, 


division had paralized the genera] 
strength of the country, and rendered 
it incompetent to be made subser- 
yient to national purposes. 
| We will assume for the merit of 
the argument, that very sensible and 
honest men oppose, conscientiously, 
the claims of the Catholics. ‘T’o sueh 
men we will oppose this simple inter~ 
rogatory : What must be the result 
of this obstinate hostility ? /nevstably 
thecegredationof the COMMON COUN- 
Try of both parties. [f the Catlulics 
of Ireland composed a trivial part of 
the inhabitants of that kingdom, tho” 
their depression might be morally un- 
just, it could not be so politically dis- 
astrous——but as (no matter from what 
causes) the Catholics have become 
the great majority of the Lrish nation, 
so, by nev itable necessity, they must 
now be either received ito the tem. 
ple of the constitution, or the temple 
of the constitution be » precipitated 
through want of due support—for 
truly in the extent of our reading, 
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instance of a country which main- 
tained its rank amid the list of nations 
while the majority of its inhabitants 
were (distinctly degraded. 

| As we observed above, we refrain 
at this time from entering more mi- 
- nutely into the discussion of the claim 





who, seeking an object, contrived to 


advanced by the Catholics of Ireland 
-—but 
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but of this we feel assured, writes | 


out the dread of refutation, that if 
the preat mass of the Insh peo ople | 
are not interested in the salvation of | 


their country, by the coricession of + 


évery reasonable immumty in their 
favour, it is vain for the remaining 
minority to attempt it; and if the 
Protestants will not cheerfully assist 
in the emancipation of their fellow- 
subjects, it is better to’ descant no 
more on the dost’ independence of 
Ireland; but resivn the ‘nation to its 
fate, and number it among the wrety 
ched list ef kingdoms reduced from 
its natural rank, not more by the ma- 
chinations of its enemies, than the ob- 
stinacy and barbarism of its unnate rad 
children. 

We have in a late number descan- 
ted on the Repeal of the Act of 
Union,—yet ‘surely the most ardent 
patnot will be perplexed to discover 
a lever by which the weight may be 
raised, unless he applies the popula- 
dation to assist in the purchase—and 
he also will be perplexed to discover 
‘any portion of any community who 
will zealously undertake to co-ope- 
rate in a cause, unless they previously 
conceive themselves interested in th e 
issue. 

If a corsair should attack a ship, 
and the captain of +] instead 
of piping all hands on deck to work 
the euss, should order the crew to 


* 
the vesse 


he dviven into the hold, lest peradven- 
ture they might serze on the quarter- 
dec! Ks wec ‘ould not pity the master 


; capture by the ene- 
ty eat reason, when a 
political * corsair’? attacks the inde- 
pendence at « ur COUNTY, posterity 
will read our fate with contempt when | 
ascertained as a people who preferred 
their sectarian disputes te a GENERAL 
wnion, through whose operation 
alone a nation can be saved, 

Let any person then whose heart 
deats responsive to the harp of Erin, = 
but seriously consider the fatal and 


inevitable enmainating 
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from the division of her children. Let 
him but reflect on the consoling pros- 
pects most probable to be realized by 
the timely adoption of an opposite 
conduct, “and surely he cannot hesi- 
tate to advance his pretensions and his 
regard to her claims, by embodying 
all the people into one irresistible 
mass, that hke a compacted column 
vill finally bear down all hostile op- 
position, and crown the defenders of 
their country with the wreaths of vic- 
tory and conquest. 


The Catholic should feel that his 
emancipation can only be obtained 
through “ TNE EMANCIPATION ‘OF 
iS COUNTRY,’ and the Protestant 
be assured, that the Repeal can in xo 
manner be effected but by a complete 
and inuissoluble UNION OF THEGREA’ 
IRISH FAMILY. Their fatal divisions 
alone produced and encouraged the 
attempt upon their independence—-- 
yet the cause removed, the effect will 
cease, and [reland, rising like another 
Phoenix from her ashes, will astonish 
the world with the splendor of her 
plumage, and winging her flight’ t: > 
the higher regions, breathe once more > 
a purer atmosphere. 


In our next number, we shall pre- 
sent the reader with a connected view 
of a pamphlet entitled * The Rights 
of Man to liberty, civil and religious’ 
—with the omission of the Anti-Ca- 
tholic passages, which the author 7re- 
tracts as being oppositeto the present 
state of his conviction. 
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Matvhmen gute Ww endley ‘dale in 
Yor kshire;a marriage lately took plate 
between Mr. 'T. Wrav, blacksmith, 
and Miss S. Hodgson: The: bride- 

room has had the banns published 
ith eighteen different women and but 
twice matried. He has for some time 
past gone on crutches, but was so ela- 
ted with j joy on this occasion, as to be 
able‘ to lead his bride to the hymeneal 
altar with the assistance only of a 
walking suck. : 
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active mind ; an inborn natural majes- 


_ harmony of dispositions and charac- 
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SPORT OF FORTUNE: 
An Anecdote taken Jrom a Real 
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ALoysivs was the son of an officer 
in the service of a German prince ;— | 
and his good natural talents were un- 
folded aid cultivated by al liber: tj poe 
cation. Being stid very young, but 
fraught with much substantial know- 
ledge, he entered into the military | 
service of his sovereign, to whom he 
was notlony unknown as a young man 
ot pyreat bes and of still greater | 
hopes. . Aloysius was in the full ar. | 
dour of youth, and the prince was So | 
likewise ; Aloysius was impetuous | 
and enterprizing ; the prince who was | 
so too, was fond of such characters. | 








By a copious vein of wit, and a full } 


stock of knowledge, Aloysius was 
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q: nted; enlivened every circle into 
which he happened to fall, by a jovi- 
ality always equal, and diifused life 
and gaiety over every objectthat came 
in his way; andthe prince knew how 
to prize t the virtues which he himself 
possessed in an eminent degree. W} - 
ever he took in hand, not excepting : 
his very pastimes, had a tincture of 
elevation : no obstacle could aflnight 
him, and no disappointment could | 
conquer his Spit rit. ‘he Vase of thése 
qualities was enhanced by a graceful | 
figure ; the perfect picture of bloom- 
mg health ana herculean vigour was 
animated by the eloquent play. of an 


ty in mien and gait and air was tem. 
pered by a noble modesty. If the 
prince was charmed with the mind of 
his $ young companion, this captivating 
exterior impressed his senses with an 
irresistible force: Equality of age, and 


_ ter, soon formed aconnection between 
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of friendship, and all the vehemence 
of ardent affection. Aloy sits rather 
flew than was raised from one promo- 
tion to another: but these outward 
marks of favour seemed very far short 
of the liv ely esteem the prince had for 
him. His tortune sprung up with 
astonis! bing r apidity, as the creatc' of 
it was his admirer, and his passionate. 
friend. Not yet twe miy-two years of 
age, he saw hunself.on a summit, at 
which the most fortunate commonly 
finish their career. But his‘active spi- 
rit could not long remain quiet in the 
bosom of idle repos ey nor yet content 
itself with the shining appe ndages af 
a greatness,to the iat uses of which 
he felt a sufficienc y of courage. and. 
ability. While the prince was ruopmyr 
2 round of pleasures, the yourg re 
vourite employed himself in digging 
in the mines of records and hogk $3 
and devoted himself with laborious as- 
siduity to the business of the state : 
in which at length he rendered himself 
so accomplished and expert, that all 
aifairs of any consequence passed thro” 
his hands. T'rom bemg a companion 
ia the pleasures, he became the chief 
counsellor and prime minister, and at 
last the master of his prince. There 
vas soon no way to the latter but 
pais. him. He disposed of all offi 
s and dignities; all rec ompences wid 
sete were received fiom | ibis hand 
Aloysius had mounted to this pin 
nacle of grandeur at tov eurly a time 
of life and Tuo sudden a Manner. 
for enjoying at om moderation. “The 
elevation ta which he saw himeelt 
raised, made lium giddy with ambita nr 
——his modesty forsook him when he 
had reaclied the last aim of his wishes. 
The tribute of humble submission 
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them, that partook of all the energy | 
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which was paid him by the first per- 
sons of the country, by all who were 
his superiors by birth, consideration, 
and fortune, and even by the veterans 
| in office, intoxicated him with prude ; 
'and the unbounded authority wath 
which he was mvested soon gave 2 
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certain hardness to his deportment, 
which thenceforward became a main 
feature in his character, and attach- 
ed itself to him through all the vicis- 
gitudes of his fortune. No services 
were too painful and great for his 
friends to expect of hie but his 
efiemies had reason to tremble : for 
as excessive as his complacency was 
on one side’ so little moderation was 
m his revenge on the other. He 
_made less use of his authority for en- 
riching himself, than in making the 
fortune of numbers, who might look 
upto him as the author of their pros- 
perity; but humour, not equity, 


elected the object. By a haughty | 
4 tent avenue to his confidence and had 


imperious demeanour he estranged 
from him the very hearts of those 
whom he had cherished most, while 
he at the same time turned all his ri- 


‘vals into so’ many secret maligners or | 


implacable foes. 
' — Among the number of those who 
watched all his steps with jealous and 
invidious eyes, and were already 
forming themselves into the instru- 
medts of his ruin, was acount of 
Piedmount, Joseph Martinengo, be- 
longing to the suite of the prince, 
whom Aloysius himself had put in- 
to this pdst, as a harmiess creature 
devoted to him, that he might fill the 
place in the prince’s amusement which 
he began to feel too dull for himielf, 
and which he rather chose to ex- 
change for a more important employ- 
ment. Ashe considered this man 
asthe work of his hands, whom, by 
a single nod, he could re-plunge into 
the primitive nothing out of which 
he bad drawn him by the breath of 
his mouth ; so he held himself sure 
vot him, ee well fron: motives of fear 
a from gratitude ; and thus fell imto 
‘the same mistake, as Kichelieu did 
ia delivering the young Le Grand as 
a plaything to Lewis XIII. But, 
besides being unable to correct this 
mistake with Richelieu’s address, he 
had to. do with amore artful enemy 


than the Freach minister had to con- 
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tendwith. Instead of being vale of his 
success, and making his benefactor 
feel that hecould now do without him, . 


-Martinengo was sedulous to keep 
up the show of dependence, and with 


a feigned submission to atcach him- 
self closer to the creator of his for- 
tune. At the same time however he 
did not neglect to use the opportuni - 
ties his post afforded him of being 
trequently about the prince, in their 
fullextent, and to render himself by 
imperceptible degrees necessary and 
indispensable to him. In a short 
time he had gained a'thorough know- 
ledge of the temiper and disposition of 
bis master, had descried every I- 


insensibly stolen into his graces. All 
those arts which a generous pride 
and a natural elevation’ of soul had 
taught the minister co look down up- 
on with contempt, were put in play 
by the [talian, who’ did not disdain 
to employ the most base and servile 
means for arriving at his aim. Kufow-” 
ing full well that a man is no where 
in mote want of a guide and assistant 
than im the ways of vice, and that 
nothing conduces to bolder confi- 
dences than aco:partnership in secret 
indulgences ; he inflamed’ those pas- 
sions which had hitherto lain dormant 
in the heart of the prince, and ther 
pressed himself upon him as his con- 
fident and encourager. He seduced 
him into those excesses’which least 
of all adinit of being witnessed or 
known ; and thus imperceptibly ac- 
customed him to make him the de- 
positary of secrets from which a third 
was ever exchided. In short, he at 
length built his infamous plan of 
success on the eorruption of the 
prince, and executed it the moreeasily - 
as secrecy Was a means essential to 
its completion; so that he was in 
possession of the heart of the prince 
ere Aloysius could have the emallest 


surmise that he shared it with ano- 
ther: 


= may be thought somewhat sur- 
prising, 
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prising, that so considerable a change | 7 


should escape the attention of the sa- 
gacious minister ; but Aloysius was 


too secure in his own importanee for | 


admitting the thought that such a 
man as Mar tinengo was likely to be- 
come his rival, and the latter was too 


presetit to humself, too much on his | 


guard, to awaken his opponent from 
this presumptuous security, by any 
inconsidérate act of his. © What had 
made thousands before him to trip on 
theslippery ground of princely favour, 
caused Aloysius also tof all too much 
confidence in himself, 
familiarities that passed between Mar- 
tinengo and hjs master, gave him no 
disturbance at all. 
ted the upstart ‘of his own erectiona 
happiness ‘which he in his heart des- 

pised, and which he had never made 
i object of his pursuit. The friend- 
ship of the prince had never any charms 
for him but as it alone could smoo- 


then his way to sovereign power ;' 


and he carelessly. kicked down the 
ladder behind him as soon as it had 
helped him to the elevation he sought. 

Martinengo was not the man to 
centent himeelf with playing so sub: 
ordinate a part. - 
in the favour of his master, he gave 
lis wishes a bolder ‘scope, and his 
ambition began to thirst after more 
solid gratifications, The artificial 
display of submission he had hitherto 
made to his benefactor, « became 
daily more’ irksome to him as the 
growth of his prosperity awakened 
his arrogance. ‘The’ refinement of |} 
the ministex’s behaviour ‘towards him, 7 





not proceeding in equal pace with the 


rapid advances he made in the favour 
of the prince, but,.on the contrary, 
often seemed visibly enough designed 
to humble his asprring pride by asa- 
lutary glance at his orngin; so this 
constrained and contradictory beha- 
viour grew at length so troublesome 
that he seriously set about a plan to 
end it at once by the downfall of his 
rival. Under the most impenetra- j, 


ble veil of disguise he fostered his plan 


He readily gran- 


‘At‘every advance. 


The private 
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to maturity. Yet durst he not ven* 
ture to measure swords with his ri 

| in open combat, for though the prime 
of Aloysius favourism was over, yet 
it had been too early implanted, and 
was too deeply rooted ia the mind of 
{ the youthful prince, to be so sudden- 
ly torn up. The slightest circum- 
stance might restore it to its pristine 
vigour; and therefore Martmengo 
well imagined that the blow he in- 


the princes’ love he might have gained 
in his esteem ; the more the latter with- 
drew from state-affairs, the less could 
he dispense with the man, who, even 
} at the expence of the country, took 

care of his interests with the most 
conscientious fidelity and devotion, 
{ and dear as he had formesly :been as 
| a friend, so important was he now te 
him as minister. 

The particular method by which 
the Italian reached his aim remained. 
a secret between him who received 
the stroke and him who struck it. It 
is supposed, that he laid before the 
prince the‘originals of a secret and 
suspicious “correspondence, which 
Aloysius should have | carried. om 
with a neighbouring court ; whether 
genuine or forged i is a matter on which 
opinions are divided. Be that as it 
may, he obtained his end to-a dreads 
ful degree. Aloysius appeared in 
the eyes of the prince as the most 
| ‘ungrateful’ and blackest’ of traitors, 

whose treason was placed so far out 

of doubt, that it was thought pro- 
| per to proceed immedia: ‘ely against 
| him without any formal trial. ‘The 
| whole was managed with the /pro- 
; foundest secrecy between Martinen- 
£9, and his master, so that Aloy- 
| sius never once perceived the storr 
that was gatlie ering over his heads 
| ‘)bstinate in his baneful: security, 
| till the awful moment, when he wae 
| sunk from an object of general adora- 
tion and envy, to an objectof the 


i, 











deepest compassion. 


| 3 P On 


teuded to give him must be a mortal 
blow. What Aloysius perhaps had in 
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©. che arrival of thie decisive day; 
Aloysws, according te custom, 
went to take a turn on the parade. 
From ensign he had become, inthe 
space of a few years, colonel of the 
guards ; and even this post was no 
more than .a modester name for the 
office of prime minister, which m fact | 
he filled, and distinguished him above 
the foremost in the country. - The ] 
guard-parade was the place where his 
pride was wont to receive the gene- 
nal homage, where in one short hour 
he enjoyed a grandeur and glory 
which amply repaid-him for the toils 
of the preceding day. Here -pet- 
sons of the highest ranks approached 
him ouly with respectful ‘timidity, | 
and those who did not: feel them: | 
selves sure of ‘his smiles, with -trem- 
bling. The prince himself, if occa- 
sionally he presented himself here, 
saw himself neglected iu-cemparison: 
of his yrand visier, a6 it was far more 
dangerous to displease the latter than 
i#t was of use to have the former for 
a friend. “Andthis very place, where 
he was accustomed tovbe revered'as a | 
god, was now pitched upon to be 
the dreadful theatre of his degrada 
Gee Dera ahh iA : cd 
(To be continued. ) ed 
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With tottering limbs and fearful 
eteps, sinking under the. horrid im- 
ressions of his bewildered fancy, he 
slowly dragged his. nerveless body 
from this chamber of death. But ere 


- 





completely overcome by the dismal 
' and dreadful scene he had witnessed. 
| How long ‘he'remained in that life. 
' less state he knew not, but Aurore 
had tong illumined the éarth ere he 
‘awoke to a sense of his ‘situation, 
| when the korrors of the preceding 
| night recurring to his recollection, he 
Anstantly departed the Castle, and re- 
turned to the inn -ploomy and dis- 
pirited, where he found the faithful 
Peter-and the landlord anxiously eX= 
pecting his return. © Not wishing to 
entertain them with his adventures, 
he told them a feigned «story, and 
immediately proceeded on his road to 
Dubhn, accompanied by Peter, where 
| he arnved in two days after without 
any disaster; and haviig’ presented 


oe 


'} his letters of introduction to the head 


of Trinity: College, he was duly ad- 
mitted, and commenced his studies 
with his wonted afdour, 

} A few. days after his arrival at col- 


Hi lege, as he sat rummating on the hor- 


rors he had witnessed in Fitz Morris 
Castle, :the: scroll, which he had 
picked up in the sepulchral chamber, 
occurred to hia mind, ‘afd befhe then 
at leisure he took it from his pocket- 
book in.order to investigate its con- 
tents. He opened it with an cager- 
ness of enquiry, which the paleness 
of the writing but slowly gratified. 
From the calour of the scroll he had 
every reason to believe it’ had been 
written with blood. ‘Lhe first words 
in the page were entirely lost, but 
these that appeared to commence the 
narrative were as follows: 

«“ Qh! ye, whoever you are, 
whom chance or misfortune may 
hereafter lead to this gloomy spot, 
to you I speak jo you reveal’ thie 
story of ‘my wrougs, 

“ Yet stay your tears, your pity 
now 1s useless, long since have the 
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he reached the grand staircase, with 
a shivering sensation his senses fled, 
and ie fell prostrate on the floor, 


complaining ts passed away, and the 
i hand of death has consigned me to 

} eter mity. 
| “+ Know then, that on the night 
: of 


pangs of misery ceased, the voice of 
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of the 12 ch of November, in the 
year 17—, | was seized on the road 
from the . coast to this my own 
Castle, whither I was hasténing to the 
anx!ous embraces of | be loved wife, 
and, as I had retson to expect, her 
iufant son. Four ruffians rushed up- 

ou me, and, after disabling my ger- 


SE - 


At length, having overcome his feel 


in, LS, he exclaunhed. 
« Wretched, wretched victim ! could 
no friend rescue you from destruction? 


was there no pitying soul to save 


vant, bore me with infonceivable ra- | 


pidity to this spot. 


aud I soon perceived they were em- 
ployed by superior power to perpe- 
trate some dreadful purpose. But 
too soon, however, was their base 
employer revealed, and his horrid 
scheme but too well understood. | 
supphicated to know what was design- 
ed me ; it was unnecessary to ask w "ho 
was the author of my misery. They 
were silent, but at length told me 
this Co wus My prison. Having 
said this and set down a jug ef water 
they left the room, and I heard the 
door barred upon me.”? 

Here several lines were illegible 
from the effect of damp. With much 
difficulty Edward decyphered the 
followin’r words : 

“ five days have now passed in f} 
solitude ard in silence, the horrors | 
of death are before me, not an atom 
of tood has passed my parched lips, 
let me endeavour to prepare for the 
dreadful change. When I awake in 
the morning I think I shall not live 
to see another night, and when night 
returns, that I must never unclose my 
eyes On Morning ! OF wersercessoceeees 
Oh, my wife! 
friends! far distant, I shall never see 
youmore! Never more must I quit 
these walls while life remains. At 
this time to-morrow my sufferings | 
may be sealed in death! 
coptinue my journal till the hand that 
writes shall be stopped by death ; 
when the journal ceases the reader will 
know I am no more!” Edward 
paused while his tears fell fast for the 
suferiugs of the unfortunate man. 


eh, my child?! oh, | 


‘heir demean. | 
Our was not that of common banditts, | 











I shall : 


thee? Great God! thy ways are 
wonderful?’ While he sat musing, 
a friend enteted and put an end to the 
dreadful workings of his mind. 
Three years had now el ipsed since 
FEdwardenteredcollee, during which 


he had kept up a regular correspon. 


dence with his adopted father and his 
adored Julia, who had thrce visited 
himintowm No particular mnterest 

marked his hfe through that period, 
except that, as he went to take a 
solitary walk at the dusk of evening 
in the park beliind the college, his 
fancy, or reality, frequently presented 
to hisview the J Mysterious Wanderer. 


: Ott did he think he saw him stealing 
through the gloom of twilight, but 


was never able to obtain a Confirma- 
tion of his: suspi cions, till within a few 
weeks previous to his leaving Dubling 
on a visit to the residence of his rese 
pected patron. He had been to the 
theatre, and was returning’ from 
‘thence to his chambers, where, on 
| feeling i in his pocket, he missed his 
pocket-book ; it contained a supply 
of bank- notes he had that mares 
received from Mr. D’Arcey, to 
ther with a miniature of his Ju ‘. 
which had been given to lim by her 
as a pledge of love, and the scroll that 
had come into his possession in so aw- 
| ful amanner. At first, he thought 
“he might have left it at his chambers, 
and ran there to search; but, alas! 
| his expectations were vain, the book 
was gone. 

He knew not where to apply, and 
sat in his room absorbed tn the deep- 
est melancholy, regretting more the 
loss of his Jula’s present than ought 
else the book contained. 

It was now two o’clock in the 
morning, and at length, feeling that 


| tt was useless to waste his tune in Vain 
‘| regret, he prepared to retire to rest, 
H Bitty prep 
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When suddenly his attention was [ 


called by three distinct knocks against | 


his chamber door. His heart beat 


quick, and he had scarcely time to | 


say, “ Come in,’”’ when the door 


opened gently, and the Mysterious 


Wanderer entered, and slowly ad- 
vanced to a table which stood in the 
centre of the room, laid a something 
thereon, and then slowly retired, re- 
garding Edward, who stood as if 
spell-bound, with asteady but benign 
look. ‘The sound of the shuttiny 
door rouzed Edward from his trauce, 
and with a sudden impulse he snatch- 
ed the candle, and rushed out after 
this mysterious being. In vain, how- 
ever, was his search, the phantom 
had vanished, and was no where to 
be found. Edward now returned to 
his chamber, after his fruitless search 
to examine, that which had been 
deposited on his table ; when, to his 
utter astonishment and satisfaction, 
he discovered it to be his pocket- 
book, with all its to him mestimable 
contents safe. He endeavoured im 
vain to account for the extraordinary 
occurrence, but the result of lus agt- 


tation was a much better opinion of | 


| 


. 





the dreadful Unknown than he had | 


ever before felt. 


The Christmas reeess having arriv- | 


ed, Edward and his faithful Peter 


mounted their horses and set out on 
their journey for Kaullarney. The 
first two days they travelled without 
any extraordinary occurence, but on 
the close of the third day, as they 
rode swiftly through a sequestered 
dell within ten miles of Killarney, 
the shrieks of a female reached their 
ears. ‘They only waited to ascertain 





<< 


from which direction it came, when — 


they followed the sound with the ut- 
most expedition. In a few minutes 
they arrived at a lone house, which 
stood completely surrounded with 
hich trees. ‘The shrieks were again 
repeated with redoubied violence. 
Edward and Peter jumped from their 
horses, and each armed with a pie- 
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| 


his feet. 





| 
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tol rushed into a door wi: vod 
open, and went up ‘siairs, from 
whence the sound proceeded. Here 
they were stopped by a door, and 
hearing a violent scu‘He within, and 
a fiint female voice supplicating for 
mercy, without an mstant’s hesitation 
they dashed it open. It would be 
impossible to paint the fury which 
razed in Edward’s breast, when in the 
female, whose cries had raised his 
commuseration, he beheld his adored 
Jutia grasped in the sinewy arms of a 


lruffian, who was endeavouring to 


force her to the gratification of his 
brutal passions. Swift as lightning 
did Edward advance, and in an in- 
stant discharged his pistol at the 
ruffian’s head, who fell and expired 
without a groan. Tulia fainted, and 
was immediately carried by her faith- 
ful Edward from that seené of horror 
into an adjoining room, the door of 
which stood open. Peter was dis- 
patched for water, and Edward in 
the mterim employed himself in rub- 
bing her temples, and using other 
means of recalling her to life. While 
thus occupied lis attention was drawn 
to the sound of quick approaching 
steps ; he thought it was Peter, and 
exhorted him to be expeditious. His 


‘surprise, however, was raised to the 


utmost stretcu on hearing a suppress- 
ed groan, and seeing the Mysterious 
Unknown rush forward with a wild 
look and dishevelled hair, and drop at 
He knew not how to act, 
he was overcome with the seene that 
was before him, and could not utter 
aword. The Unknowa now arose, 


| threw his sable robe from him, draz- 


red the long white beard from his. 
face, and exhibited te Edward’s asio- 
nished view the appearaace of a vene- 
rable old man unmarked by aueit 
that could create terror er distrust 


c¢ Csracious (sod ov said the aid 
man, “* I thank thee that thou ‘iast 
given me an opportunity, e’er this {a- 


ding frame sunk into cternity, to 
? 
acknowledge my revered master, and 
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place him in that situation his merits 
and birth deserve.”’ 
fectly enigmatical to Edward ; brit 
Peter entering at the moment  witehh 
hus hat full of water, their attention 
was turned towards Julia, and in a 
short time, with the assistance of the 


Unknown, she revived to a sense of 
She clung to the bo- 


her situation. 
som of her Edward, but in a few 
words informed him, that as she was 
walking at the dusk of the preceding 
evening, at the edge of the lake, and 
at some distance from the vicarage, 
she was seized by three ruffians, w ho, 
notwithstandins her shricks ard re- 
sistance, bore her away to this remote 
spot, where slie was confined all 
night, and but a short time previous |} 
to Edward’s appearance, a person 
she had not before seen entered the 
room, and after ad dressing: | her in the 


most fulsome and dis gusting langage, ; 


which she treated with indignant con- 
tempt, he seized her in his grasp, 
and was about to force her to the 
gratification of his odious desires, 
when the providential entrance of 
Edward happily rescued her from 
impending destruction. 

The mutual transports of Edward 
and his beloved Julia at this i interestiny 
moment may be more easier conceive 4 
than deseribed. Having recovered a 
little from the fullness of their joy, 
their attention was attracted by the 
loud sobs of the Unknown, down 
whose aged cheeks the tears of satis- 
faction quicklyran. Findingat length 
that he was observed, he suppressed the 
ebullition of his feelings, and address 
ed Edward in the following words: 

‘¢ That period has at length arri- 
ved, which enables me to unfold the 
mystery that has so long enveloped 
my character, and to relieve you from 
the doubts and uncertainty you have 
so long felt respecting your birth. 
This I can only do by giving you a 
succinct account of the events of my 
life, particularly for the last two-and- 
wenty yeors. 

rommy carlicet infaney I lived in 
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the Castle of Bitz n ris, ja which 


for 
This was per- | | you have already visited ; anc alter 
| the death of the old ba: ‘Oh, Sir Allred 


ritz Morris, his eldest 


virtuous and beaevolent of men, came 


iON» the mogt 


to the possession of iis estate, tS 
brether Edmund, who was two yeare 
younger than him oud of a far dilfe- 
rent disposit LOL, being then at col- 
lege. At the ex rivation of twelve 
mouths after his father’s death’ Sir 
Alfred married the daawheter of Lord 
Edward Fitzzerald, a most amiable 

and aec pmptished lady, with whom 
he lived at the Castle for the first 
eight mouths of his m riage In. the 
greatest harmony. At the expiratio 


ow that time, howe CVT, oir Altred, 


who held a conspicuous situation in 
the government, was sent on an afluk 
of state to the court of France, 
whither he went with great reluc- 


{ tance, leaving my [ady pregnant. | 


accompanied him as his servant, and 
was a witness to the anguish felt by 
the affectionate pair in the hour of 
The public duty, how- 
ever, of my master required this sa- 
crifice to his happiness, aad we depart- 
ed, with a promise to return with 
every possible expedition. 
(To he concluded in our neat. J 
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Speech before the Right Kev, Fa- 
ther in God, John, Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, at his 


Visitation, September tt, 1632, 


by William Bullock, Esq and 


Capt un of the Trained Foot of 


Scarsdale, Co. Derby. 


* Jam ming levi eccidere bello, 
J] m prophanacis mals pulfa terrae, 
bcfausct pac nuids reviftr 
Arma quadricis,” 
Casimir, Lyrec Odell. 


The Bishop came on four bay horses, 


Most reverend Przful, that late 
combustion, whereby these iloee king- 
doms were but one great fire, hava 
yet many embers left, and there wants 

neither 
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nerther bellows nor fuel (neithe r follts 
nor follies) ; there are priests enqygh 
who are nothing but wind fit to blow 
up new lights, and silly people, dry 
as tinder, ready to catch fire, inflame, 
and consume the nation of a second 
cinder-heap. But let your ecclesias- 
tical power, my lord of the clergy, 
stop thelr airophyse ; 
shall still be blowifig and venting 
wind, there will not be w yanting either | 
a civil magictr ate to tle a string about 
the bladder’s neck, or a mu itary 
officer to slit the bagpipes and spoil 
the blast, forcing this wind another 
Way: 
procveenegss NGI ONES, 


- . ; | ee . 
Leinperel it gludts ? 


Who can ferbear when that king- 
etrine, which. first con- 
an corners, thus by degrees, | 
SENSI NOR SENSU, ASCEN led the pal- 
pit, me about five Outstars $ gO, an 
apcrto campo, throughout i°notand 
and Scotland, display od its « colours is) 
the Hesteyan ensigns and the Smec- 
ty mnian paper henedee , tiius march- 
sig to Westminster did sit and vote 
in that disgraceful parhament where- 


: _ 
Ine Pimanda ‘emai more Phaeton- 
os tion 


rCesisiin yr ao 
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commands and demands of Phabus.: 
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fact 1 dare avers they plucked out 


_ the right eye cf learning in ——— 
then coverm g up the ele ‘vated hollow 
vi tha a s! Hee p- skin hypocr vitical j ser 
of Calvin’s mastick, gheam’d on bi 
the thumbs or the mized assembly : 
they wi iped the tuce of the whole aca- 
emy Wi th that dish clk mut of Gr ty 
dt énaiinsi? whtich, Rilicseh a must 
~s Kimbelon, meaning Lord Maunde- 
ville, of Kent. 


tT The Covenant, why difhclout? be- 


and, if they | 


| 


ree, 


i 


i beaten, 


mentite 


be so uuieerpally taken, chat. a Co- 
lumcella-usque ad Medtastinum, to: 


the House of Peers pro tempore, x 
must gather up the spot of the whole 
kingdom, -even to the kitchen-boy of 
a lay elder. 

Thus were the people cuckolded of 
their. allegiance by a ratw-headed ge- 
neral, and unlked of, their treasures 
by the public deceit of the public 
faith, that strapping bastard brat of 
the legis slative whore, while the lest- 
timate son of the King and the laws 
}of the land must be. found again 
hanished,. aud undone, ar- 
+ ral; Buc. 1 and executed ; and that either 
by ‘public assizes Or Comunittees or re 
public courts of justice, from whence 
| neither the pou ds ney blood of king 
pand nobles (i may add, ang plebetan 
} too) could escape the dispositi on of 
ihe seques tering spe, or the piercing 
knives of Haberdashers hall. By the 
nrst§ and worst of these fell that 
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stately Prince, who djed honourable, 
though upon the ignominious scaffold, 
who for personal strength and syme 
metry, for external courtesie, and in- 
nate es for the just offices af 
a husban d, father, master, and Kins, 

tow Ue, cluidren, servants, and sub. 

jects, for his science in the liberal 
arts, his practice of the moral virtucs, 
for ie exact observance of the laws of 
the Jand, and uuparalleled severity of 
himself, that rather would pay too 
little than pla ’ uis conscience. Be- 
sides, his pay owards God, beth 
frequent and fervent, lived and died 
an examplesoimmutable, that, though 

we hav: a king adorned with all the 
| pearls of price lit tu bedeck a throne, 
yet I hope to obtain his pardon wink 


}] untold my 


a 


to the very height of Graces, he ear 
no othervise be but King Charles the 
Secoud iO such a father. 
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caufe any one thac took it might wring ic 


auy way he pieaacd, 
pothing bat fwillings, 
§ Court of juiftice. 


And 


smiting the nose of the Speaker. of 








conscience, which is, 
that. let him exercise all those virtue? 
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And that I am as sure as rr is, I 
am confident not prince ever did, or 
ever shall, come near him by’ many 
furlongs ; witness the Act of Obhvi- 
on, that stupendons bulk of indem- 
nity; for the issuimg out of which he 

ven provoked that parliament where- 
in there were many situers for no 
sina'terimesy to the penning their own 
partion. For, though that prodigious 
scene was acted f the murder of my 
sovereign], a deed engendering such 
amazement that, beyond: the virttie 
ot: Medusa’s ‘head, ‘L‘hunder and 
Lisyhtning ! the very meditation there- 
of charcoals my sappy body into car- 
cass, and I stand an astonished statue. 

And, although presently after his 
Majesty appeared portrayed abroad, 








~~ 


. 
‘ 


isters usurping the pulpit, and unh- 
~ cenced preachers seducing whole fami- 
lies upon the old score too. Qurs 
temper et, &c. ‘ Hence such blasphe- 
ining calumniating, reviling, nay 


} venting even by ftumults, of our 





clarior e terebris, -in that most illus. | 


trious book ‘of his solicitudes, where | 


his intense looking for Heaven ascer- 
tains us of his crown of glery there, 


wherein is that wonderful] -prayer’ of | 


mercy, repent be their impunjty ; 
when, I say, such alegacy was be- 
queathed, and that to such enemies, 
could flesh and blood imagine that 
ver anvmen should haveexecuted the 
testator’s will? But, behold, admire, 
and tremble, in the admiration! Ow 
most gracious sovereign, as if he lad 
taken Iectters of administration from 
Iris tather’s hand mm heaven, hath sa- 
tisfied his father’s legacy, and, over 
and above both, found assets enough 
ot his own to pay (7d est, to pardon ) 
the 1jures of his awn 12 years ban, 
ishment, wherein he had exceeded his 
being God’s deputy, and gone beyond 
divine benigaity (I intend no blas- 
phemy in it(, he hath (when Gad’s 
justice will not permit God’s mercy 
to do so much) pardoned ‘unrelenting 
sinners, and is foully belied if not 
preferred them too. And now his 
father rejoyceth that he enjoyed his 
wishes, here Charles le grand is 
Charles le bon ; why, I say, abies 
all these mercies too, the Skewbol 
clergy are stull employed, or rather 
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Common Prayer Book, the Public 
' Confession wherein (like cannon and 
musquet-shot) in two we ‘Hl -ordered 


battalias, forcing even Heaven’s gates 


and makes a battery 
’ 


with violence, 
the bigger: when it comes from bros 
ken hdarts. Poor mnocent, and 
therefore suffering, book, which must 
be burnt hy the Papists for being 
Schismatical, and torn’ by the Schris- 
matics for being Popish ! 

Hence such belching agaist Epis- 
copacy, whose antiquity Is coeval, 
hath even run parallel with the pro- 
fession of Christ, whdse diguity all 
the foregoing ages, and the sages of 
those ages, either confumed, accep- 
ted of, os conformed unto: yet niust 
our sottish Scottish divines make it 
the masterpiece of their national reb- 
gion’ to extirpate that government 
which first brought religion into our 
nation ;: nay, to abjure them as Anti 
christian who first. troduced Chris« 
tiauity 3 for, if bishops be Anti-chris- 
tian; then Antichnst hath ruled ia 
God’s church these 1600 years, 
which is ‘the famut of fat impiety 
tuned to the Ela of highest blasphe- 
my. Yet, if the governmeut may 
not be changed, what straining 13 
thereeven to : pewing | A. moderato’, 

asuperintendant, nay, an independant, 
rather than a bishop; and truly, my 
Lord, chattering Fame (which, maz- 
pie-like, understands not what it _ 
tles ).made our ears to glow ; that on 
of that constitution, a lisping, mati 
aoe Ephramite, should have been 

[iphys of this sea, who, in all proba- 
bility; would bave proved to this dio« 
cese, what he hath -been elsewhere, 
Calami—ty. | 
But, blessed be God! and our 
king, who have given us a shepherd 
whose sheephook 15 a crosier, the ore 
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of whose soul was digued Sains ‘the 
mine of Heaven, and, being smelted 
in the furnace of tryal, hath run pure 


metal, received the stamp of orthodox, | 
and so shail p#ss sterling to all eter- | 


nity ; one who hath whipt Loyola 
nto loy alty, an r ke “pt St. Andrew’ 5 
" Holborn (xvin Ist you could be kept 
un St. Andrew’s in Llolborn ) in eccle- 
siastical obedience, and is able to 
preach and dispute St. Andrew’s in 
ocetland into conformity ; one who, 
bein 7 aman atter God’s own heart, 
hath lived to the years wherein the 
wan after God’s own heart installs 
perfection. And may you, my Lord, 
hve on, Levi like, the lo ingest of your 
brethren, You have, my Lord, if ly- 
ing Fame tell any truth, for these 70 
years breathed the public air. And 
though Kecieshall castle be pulled 
‘down, and the trees pulled Ups yetthe 
ground is leit, there is earth. And, 
being-a bishop in your own ¢ea too, 
you cannot weil want water. What 
now remains, my Lord, is to make 
you completely elemented ; but that 
poor mulitary munusend, the soldiers, 
sacrifice their Present *-—tatiom ° of 
their 4th. Soldiers, give fire. ; 
[ Here they fired, and cried, ‘God 
gave the kiag and the bishop ! J 
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Manv persons are mentioned in his- 
tory as having amassed a contiderable 
in slaves; a traffic 
notoriously diseraced England 
tor a long ; per ds; and Bristol was the 

st distinguished mart for thet com- 
wadity. Ww ulfs stail, bishop of Nor- 
vich, made the people m some fateh 
ashamed of their preccedings ; yet 
even in Kirge Johe’s tay the Irsh 
purchased many siaves from England, 


rtune bw dealine 
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—' hich 


and we are told that it was in the 
qiality of a slave ihat St. Patrick 
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first visited | the Irish Salk To add te to 
the brutality of this procedure, the 
ellers always took care that their fe- 
males should be in a condition which 
night enable them to demand a high- 
er price from the purchasers. Slaves 
oxen and sheep went by the name of 
‘“ live money.” 














nature 5 


‘act farces 
presented with some droll mistake, 
' some burlesque 


Lhe Difference between Wit+and 


Aiumour. 





There are humorous stories told 
every day I company, that as Shake. 


gpeare says, sets the table in a roar, 


that would excite no sympathy of 
mirthin an audience met on set purpose 
to be entertained. Laughing depencs 
on a thousand mmute circumstances ; 


and the man of humourous faculties 


is never half as sure of making those 


.around him laugh, as the m@iof wit 
‘fe sure to make them all admire, wit 


a brilliant quality and of a positive 
it may be translated in twen- 
ty languages and lose but little ; 
but foreigners can with difficulty 
learn to laugh with us, or we with 
them. 

Doctor Beattie seems to have con- 
founded these qualities strangely, and 


selects pasages as humours, which 


wethink purely and absolutely witty : 
and- selects from Hudibras too, “of 
all books perhaps the most dazzling 
with scintillant brightness, we ¢ thould 
as soon be tempted to laugh over 
Young’ s*’ poems as Butler’s; for 
though ridicule and satire provoke 
admiration, and we all agree to ex- 
press that admiration by laughing ; 
*tis but a company’s laugh at Jast, 
called up to shew that we under- 

stand the joke, but is expressive of 
no mirth ; while in Goldsmith’s five 
you are momentarily 


unage, or some lu- 
dicrous sinuation, which assisted by 
the actor forces out sudden and in- 
voluntary laughter, even from the 
most seriously disposed, whatever ap* 
pears 
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pears studied cannot be humurous, 
though comical it may be made by 
study certainly ; as Swift and Con- 
greve knew they were witty writers ; 
but we can see more humour in Johan } 
Gilpin there is all Gullivey’s travels | 
replete as they are with wit and sa- 
tire, and raillery and malice. Shake- 
speare’s power over the human heart 
is universally acknowledjed by his 
auditors, whonever at the ‘thousaridt L; 
representation fail to 
Lancelot Gobbo and his whim- 
sical father ‘Bassanio on his way to 
Master Jew’s. The difference be- 
tween wit and humour is best exem- 
plitied however in the historical plays! 
‘where we find Falstaff always wait y, 
nor can distress at last m any degree 
blunt his powers of calling up comic 
images, aand combining them ‘with 
facetious pleasantry 5 but mine hos- 
tess displays pure native huxiour, nor 
can any thing exceed her droll sim. 
plicity in the accgunt she gives of 
the poor kmyht’s death, when he is: 
gone, whose support In every scene 
often took our attention away from 
her character—admirably, incompa- 
rably as it is drawn. Ben Johnson 
has not, I sometimes think, received 
_ his due praise for humour. Learning 
is an enemy to merriment, we fancy : 
y-t surely the last scene of the Alchy- 
mist, which, to every other perfec- 
tion that a comic drama Can possess, 
adds the ludicrous appearance of the 
gaping neighbours, apparently all 
wonder struck at sight of what they 
knew perfectly well before, but had 
been persuaded to disbelieve against 
the evid’nce of their senses, chained ; 
down by the superior geniusof Jeremy 
Butler,—is an astonishing perform- 
ance,—ingenious and subtle in the 
grouping and- contrivance— yet SO 
truely natural, pleasant and honestly 
Jaughable, no powers of face can 
possibly resist It. 
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laugh, while |, 


| had been fastened with 


| re-opened, aud the coach proceeded 
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ROBBERY OF THE CORK MAILCOACH. 











‘The mail coach from Cork, which 
left that cit y on Friday se’nnight, tor 
the metro} polis, was proceeding with 
its customary. expedition, when three 
miles from Cashel, they were encoun- 
tered by a number of persons, who 
ordered them to deliver up their arms. 
' ‘The station of these persons seemed to 
be selected with military sagacity— 
| astrong party of these persons was 
protected by a large barn, and the 
piers and adjacent walls of the turn- 
pike—the barn was full of men, who 
eeemed to speak through loop-holes 
made for the occasion, and at the end 
of the barn a man stood with a mus- 
ket in his hand, ready to shoot any 
person who nag attemipt to fly, and 
return towards Cashel to give the 
alarm. Inashort time it was very 
clear that resistance was wholly out 
the question. The passengers now 
interfered strenuously to persuade the 
guards to avert the consequences of 
fruitless resistance, by complying 
with the conditicns upon which safety 
was promised. As:soon as the arms 
were laid on the ground, according to 
stipulation, the turnpike-gate, which 
ropes, was 
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onwards, and not ashout was givei!, 
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nor a shot fired. § ° ' 





Recowery from the Grave, 





The following circumstance took 
place in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, during the Reign of Elizabeth 
of England, aud Charles IX. of 
France, at a period when the former 
interfered in the wars of the League, 


and sent an army of 6000 men under 


the command of the Earl of War- 
wick, who took possession of D’- 
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eppe oe ‘Sane de irk: > yant was 
too late to prevent the city of Rouen 
being taken by assault by the Duke 
of Guise and his party. 

lt was at this siege, and in de- 
fending Fort St. Catherine, a strong 
post, that Francis de St. Civile, a 
young man of a good family in Nor- 
mandy, but somewhat tainted by 
the new opinions, leading on the 
company he commanded, received a 
musket shot, which, entefing his 


cheek, and passing obliquely down- | 


wards, was buried in his neck... A 
considerable effusion of blood took 
place, he fell motionless upon the | 
ground, and soon after, being con- | 
sidered as dead, was stripped, oat 
with. another corpse committed to 
the earth. A faithful servant long | 
connected with, and warmly attached 
to his family, impatiently waited his | 
return, and on being told what had | 
happened, was anxtovs to. see the 
body of a beloved master, and with 
@ superstition in this instance amiable, 
to ive it. Christian burial. In the 
eageriess of zeal and of loye, he 
rocured several soldiers of M. de 
ot. Civile’s company to attend, him, 
with torches to the spot where the 
Captain was buried. . The day was 
already closed, when he received the 
melancholy intelligence, and a so- 
lemn_ stillness: -reigned over 2 spot, 
80 lately the scene of carnage aud con- 
fusion, ‘They- epened many graves 
in vaio, and as they were, fearful of 
exciting the attention, and drawing 
upon them the fire of the besiegers, 
were preparing to return without 
having accomplished their business, 
when this trusty domestic’s attention 
--was suddenly attracted by some 
bright body on the ground, which, 
r fl. cling the blaze of the tovek, 
sparkled in his eye. “Turning back 


to examine the cause, he saw, un- 
covered, 
corpse already buried ; 
speetion, 


a hand and arm of some 
on closer in- 


ie 


and gazing with eager | 
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} man from the window 


object was a diamond ring on one 
of the fingers ; this he instantly re- 
cognised, having formerly brought 
it to his master as atoken of love 
from the mistress of the young sol- 
dier’s heart. ‘The body was disin- 
terred without delay, and the valet, 
bearing it in his arms, ‘returned to 
quarters ; he could not help remark- 
ing, as he carried the honourable 
burthen, that it was still warm ;— 
stopping a mornent to look at that 
face, which had smiled upen him a 
thousand times, he perceived some- 
thing like a faint breath, issuing from 
the mouth ; this circamstarce created 
new hopes, and the mstant he re- 
turned home, placing the body in a 
warm bed; . and ‘calling in medical 
aid, the wounded man gradually re- 
covered. ~ The first object St. Civile 
opened, his’ eyes on, was the fond, 
the faithful domestic, who had at- 


tendéd:- him from hrs entrance int&® 


life; and had now snatched him froni 
an untimely grave. He remained 
for ‘several weeks in a languid state, 
and the city was in the mean time 
taken‘by storm ; the besiegers beiug 
exasperated against the family of the 
wounded Captain, for the active pare 
| they had taken, with that more than 
sivage animosity with which civil 
wars are carricd on, threw the sick 
Fortunately 
: for M: de St. Civile, there was a 
large dunghilf underneath, on which 
he fell without injury ; here, in the 
noise and confusion of .a military as- 
sault,:he lay for several days unno- 
ticed by the enemy, was occasionally 
supplied with a little nourishment, 
and at last conveyed by mght,through 


the kind care of his orizinal detiverer, 


to a farm house, a few miles from 
the city ; at this place, with good 
nursing, he at length recovered. ° 
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looks, he found that the glittering: 
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Dreadful Inundation. 
A very heavy rain commenced in 
the neighbourhood of Exeter on 
‘Tuesday the 13th inst. which con. 
tinued without intermission until ten 
o’clock the succeeding night, accom. 
panied by a strong gale of wind: the 
waters rose so rapidly that all the low 


grounds were presently deluged. The |] 


flood was three inches higher on the 
Quay than was ever known before. 
‘Three vessels, of large burden, were 
thrown completely on the quay, and 
with much trouble and danger lave:ch- 
ed into the river a day afterwards ; 
the Monmouthshire regiment of mili- 
tia, in coming from Honiton, were 
oblived to wade through the water up 
to their necks. 
The Clarence coach, from Ply- 
mouth, was entirely stopped on this 
side of Alphington, about half a mile 
from Exeter. ‘There were five Gen- 
tlemen inside, three men and the 
coachman on the outside. This coach 
was drawn by six horses, with a post- 
boy ; the waters being higher than 
the horses, they all swam with the 
coach against a strong current, but 
the postillion losing his seat, clamber- 
‘ed up a hedge; the two leading hor- 
ses immediately began to turn, which 
the coachman perceiving, descended 
from his seat and cut off the harnesses, 
being up to his chin in water; four 
of the horses swam off, but the other 


i molished, and swept into the ocean’ 
The water coming down the hills? 
burst forth with such tor@e that no- 
thing could wishstand it. Mr. Tap- 
per, of that place, was awakened by 
the water runying through his house, 
} but wot considering any danger, re- 
mained within tll day-light, on Sa- 
turday morning, when at the persua- 
: sion of the neighbours, he with hes 
| wife, andchild, quitted the premises-— 
which they had scarcely left when the 
ij roof fell in, and the whole house was 
drifted into the sea, with the furni- 
| ture, and not an article was saved. 
The alms-house adjoining, which had 
stood the brunt of many a storm and 
tempest upwards of 100 years, was 
demolished in like manner. 

The beaatifnl canal at Dawlish, 
with the bridges, are so entirely de- 
stroyed, that not the smallest resem- 
blance of its original form can be per- 
ceived, ‘The damage sustained by one 
Gentleman at that place is estimated 
at not less than ten thousand pounds. 
About nine o’clock, on Saturday 
morning, the flood broke in upon 
- Budleigh Salterton with a viotence in- 
describable, and ia the course of an 
hour swept completely into the ‘sea 
two handsome houses, near the beach, 
together with a great part of the fur- 


niture. 


_ 
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We are sorry to hear, that three 





two were drowned. ix passengers, | 
after struggling with the water, got | 
safe on a hedge, and from thence 
reached a neighbouring house, the 
inhabitants of whichimmediately gave 
the distressed travellers an asylum for 
the night. Another passenger, a | 
stout black man, taking a different 
course, remained under an high hedge 
nine or ten hours, till he was released | 
the next morning. ‘The empty coach | 
was carried back a considerable dis- | 
tance by the stream, and sunk in a | 
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men of the Nottinghamshire Militia, 
doing duty at Dartmoor, have been 
seduced by. bribes from the French 
prisoners at that depot, to forege 
their duty. At the moment when the 
Frenchmen were about to quit the 
nrison, the plot was discovered and 
the men secured. The amount of the 
bribes (says our informant) was one 
hundred guineas and a gold watch, 
but it was paid in base coin! ‘Two 
of the soldiers (privates) had goue to 
Plymouth and bought gunpowder, 
ball, swords, and fire-arms for the 





hedve. 
At Dawlish, 9 or 10 new houses, : 
with their furniture, were nearly d- 


; French prisoners, whilst the other (a 
serzeant) recived the morey. 
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{MPROMPTU, 

On reading the Sonnet addressed to : 

Maria, in a late Magazine of 
Seplember. 





Does fancy mock a mourner’s wocs, 
Or 16 the emblem of the rofe . 

A dear device of love? 

O, thau who penned thofe lines impart 
. Some well known language of the heart 
A token fweet to prove ; 

Ae thus—"“ Speak to me, fpeak, oh! 

fpeak"’ : 

And lll no further queftion make, 
But it’s the voice of love ! 





Seite 





To Henry. 


— 





| 





ss 


| 


j 


Ves Herrv I the role did view, 
in brighteft hue of crimfon dreficd, 
And I have feen the lilly too 
That leaneé t pon this rofe's breatt. 
Ard I have feen the rofe depart 
And leave t) ¢ lilly fad, forlorn ! 
But erft within che flow'ret’s heart 
It Jeft al s! a wounding th rn. 
Then did 1 fee the lil'y pate, 
Dejetted hafiening ta decay, 
And wither g with the teor-francht gak 
‘That wafhed ats beauties al oway, 
*j hen did | ft © it h "orn Care fied, 
~ Hopes fonny beam—ere rocn expired, 
Till frum the tow ret’s fainting breait 
Tie lat! (-d lingering ray retired. 
But .f with n tie rofe’s heart 
The * fecet canker worm” appears, 
Ah! believe the hilly croops apary, 
And all is piring: mements thares. 
Learn, hence, thy Mary's breaft ne'er | 
{we ves 
From {potlefs truth orce vowed tothee, | 
Bat for each grief of thine preferves | 
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‘The rureit (alm of fympathy | 
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VERSES 


To a Robin Redbhreast, who visits 


* . + 
the windows of my prison every 


aay. 


Welcome, pretty litle flranger ! 


Welcome to my lon? retreat ; 
Here fecure from every danger, 
Fiop about, and ch rp, and eat. 
R. bin, how | envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty. 
Now though tyrant winter howling 
shakes the wot]i with tempefts roun! ; 
Heaven above with vapours feowling, 
Froft imprifons al! the ground’; 
Robin, “lat are the fe to thee ? 
Thou art bleft with liberty, 
Though yon fair mi jeflic river 
Mov °ns in folid icy chains ; 
Though yon flocks and cattle thiver, 
Qn the defolated plains. 
Robin, thou art goy ant free, 
Happy in chy liberty. 

Huager never fhall dtftrefs thee, 
While my cates one crumb afford, 
Colds nes cramps thalte’er opprefs thee, 
Cs me and fhare n.y humble board. 

Robin, come and live wi h me, 
Live-—yet (till at liberty. 
Soon fhall fpr'ng. in finile and blufhes, 
Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid th’ enamoured bufhes, 
Thy fweet fong fhall v a-ble clear ; 
Then fhali J too, joined wich thee, 
Swell the hymn of |i erty. 
Should fome rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Scize thee on thy net, my Robin! 
And confine thee in a cage; 
Tren. poor Robin! think of me, 
‘Think—and figh for liberty ; 
Liberty the brighteft jewel 
In the crown of earthly joys ; 
All fenfations cl’e are cruel, 
All dehghts befides are toys. 
Nore but capives—fnch as ME— 
Koow the worth of lib-rty. 


Mrs. Ropixson. 
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Unsecn, unknown, I wait my doom, 
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LINES 


Found in a bower facing the South, 





Soft cherub of the fouthern breeze, | 


} 
Qh ! thou whofe voice | love tu hear, y 


When lingersng through the ruftling 


trees, 


| 
With lsngthened fighs it foothes mine | 


ear ; 
Oh, yhou whofe fond embrace to meet, 
‘the young [pring all enamoured fics, 
And robs tice of thy kiffes {weet, : 
And on thee pours her laughiog eyes ! 
Thoo at whofe call the light fays ftart, 
That filent in their hidden bower 
Lie penciling with tendereft art, 
The bloffom thin and infant flower. 
Soft chervb of the fourhern breeze, 
Oh! if aright Ftune the reed, 
Which thus thine ear would hope to. 
pleafe, ies 
By fimple lay and humble meed ; 
And if aright with anxious zeal, 
My willing hands this bower have 
made, ) 
Still Jet this bower chy influence feel, | 
And be its gloom thy favourite fhade. 
For thee of al! the cherub trair, 


— 
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eta 





Alone my votive mus¢ would woo, 
Of all that fkim along the main, 
Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue ; 
Of all that flumbered in the grove, 
Or playful urge the goffamer’s flight, 
Or down the vale or ftreamlet move, 
With whilper foft and pinion light. 
I court thee, through the glimmering air, 
When morning fpringe from flumbers 
fall 
And waving bright his golden hair, 
_ Stands tip-toe on yon e«ftern hill. 
f court thee, When at noon reclined, 
I watch the murmuring infe throng, 
In many an airy {piral wind, 
Or filent climb the leaf along. 
J court thee when the flow'rets clofe, 
And drink no mote receding light, 
And when calm eve to foft repofe 
‘Sinks on the bofom of the night, 
And when beneath the moons pale beam, 
Alone mid fhodowy rocks I roam, 
And waking vifions round me gleam, 
Of beings and of worlds to come. 
Smooth glides with thee my penfive hours, 
Tiou warm it to life my languid mind : 
Thou cheer tt a frame with genial powers 
That droops in every ruder wind. 
Bright cherub! breathe! Once foft and 
warm, 
Like thine, the gale of fortune blew, 
ow has the defo ating fform 
Swept alll gazes en from my view. 


| 
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| 
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The haunts of men indignant flec, 


| Hold to my hearts liftlefs gloom, 


j 


and joy but in the mufe aad thee. 


* 


The Sea-Boy. 








Full many a time and ofc 
_ ‘Phe Sea-boy fits aloft, 
And cheerly whiitles in the maintop 
fhrouds : | 
Through lubbers’-hole he thoughtlefs 
creeps, 
And foundly *midft the tackling fleeps, 
High-raifed amidf tne mifchief pregnant 
clouds! 
His bo'um’s free from tcrror’s figh, 
Lr as rovad him forked lightnia,,"s 
yy 
and raging billows rock him in their foam. 
He hears loud peals of thunder roar 
Unnoticed, for he thinks no more 
Than that thevale will kindly waft him 
home. , 
He thinks not of the raging wind, 
But only thofe he’s left behind, 
Whofe bofoms feel the throbs of afxious 
care : 
He luiled by hope to fearlefs eafe, 
Undaunted ploughs the res | fea, 





snd fings of Kate, his loved and abfent 
fair. 
Sonnet. 
Mule of the landfcape! that in fylvan 
fhade, 
With meek humility, thy hand-maid 
dwells; 
Oft h sft thou led me through fequeftered 
dells, 
O'erairy heights, and down the funny 
glade, 
Where vernal wreaths for thee I fought to 
braid 


Of wild blown rofes or of azure hills, 
Culled by ¢ me limpid fount that fofcly 
swells ; 3 
And haft thou aoreturn of kindnefs made ? 
res, thou batt foothed my heart in forrow's 


hour, 

And maoy a wayward paffion oft be- 
guiled ; 

Thy charns have won me to refiection’s 
hower, 


When folly elle, with visions falfe & wil.J, 
Had lured my foorfteps by her witching 
power, . 
From thee, enchag'ing nature's lovediest 
child 
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To the Memory of Mrs. Julia 
Hackett, of Nicker, who died 
lately at Limerick. 





fBy a Friend.) 





Too feou alas,’ the awful day is come! 
ful bier 4 . 
Wrapt in affli@ion dire while o’cr thy 
tomb 
I give the laft fad tribute of a tear, 


My ever loved——my dear refpected friend ! 
And art thou fnatcheed fiom all che world 
and me ! | 
Muft I no more thy kind a‘vice attend 
Which frienddip breath d in pureft 
fympachy. 


| 


{ trace wich trembling !tep, thy mourn- ff 


an SS 

But hold my foul :— twas heaves’. j 
fpiring i r-ath 

Whilpered my triend, and faid—~—come— 
















tie 


f 











Julia—come 
lo reams of blifs, and triumph over 
Dcath— | 
Lord, ‘twas thy wil, and let that will 
be done. 
; en 


The Transformation. 





i:r@ Laura met my ravifhed view. 
My cheek conteffed health’s rofcate 
bivom ; 
Mv foulnor love nor forrow knew~— 
How beauty’s powcr has chanced my 
doom, 
yes, Laura's charms in Damon’s hear 
Have ‘waked of love the gesuine tie— 
Link becea h the poignant imart, — 

















Hus flolen that treafure which my foul 
pofleffec. 


No more fhall I behold the artlefs fmile fj! faint wath eager, ions ceiire, 
While ada.iration glow'd wi hin m 
breaft ; "Mid lonely thades, with tear-fraught 
Ah! crue! Death—thy fad deceitful wile | cyes, 
| Wande ing I mourn my fecret pain : 


The pafling breeze, with lengthened 
fighs, 

























How many a blifsful hour in chafte de- 
light 
Oft have | fat with all thy chi'dren 
round, 
To hear thy yoice, that voice of wrtue 
bright, 
Which from thy lips cffused an heavenly 
found, 


The tender mother, virtuous wife and 
friend : 
All fhove ia chee profufe without al- 
loy ; 
Anxious thy wari us duties to attend 
Of}, foind, children, iriend—the foul 
and joy. | 








Thou, brighte’ pattern of fpotiefs inno- 
cence s 
In virtue formed, in fentiment refined, 
Thy gemerous tricncfhip let me fludy 
bence, 
And gican new treafures from thy no- 
bic mica. 


en ae te) nea ee 
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That mind where virtue’s nob'cit treafures 
we if. 
Replete with ail, 
Geari-— 
By ail, but mof hy me thy lofs is fett, 
By me whe feck relief trom fghe one 


Ld 
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hat focial love ecp- 
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: Diluded heart, thy folly know, 


la pity Murmursto my ftrain. 
Of: on the river's fringy fide, 
Wich fleais my breath as wandering 
by, 
[ watch ats curled unequal glide, 
And fweli with mime the zephyr’s 


Now, lulled by hope’s elyfian fmile, 
My tears in filent flumbers reft ; 

Now dreams that every thought be. 

rule, 

Serenely foothing cheer my breaf-. 

But ah, too foon my grief :eturns— 
Again tamultuous paflious rile— 

Again my tortured besom burns ~ 
Auda ali the dear iJafion flies. 





Lhe Departure. 
From her whofe every {rile ts love, 
I bafie to fome tur diftaur cell: 
lin hopes-a k oder fate to prove 
| bid my native land farewell. 










yetas F quit her vale, my fighs 
A: ever Sen for Leura mourns 
My an ious heart within me Jics, 
Aud, pautuy, whilper:, “ O re.uro 


Nor fondly ourfe a tatal flame ; 
By aSience thou «wilt iofe thy woe, 
Ang only Sutter ac her panic. 
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~ MARRIED. 
House, thé seat of Lord 
bleston, the Hon. Robert Leeson, 


of Clermont, in the county of Wick- ' 


low, youngest son. of the late. Karl 
of Miltown, to Pimlippa’ Juliana, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Rose, Prebendary of W orcester. 

homas Usher, Esq... Surgeon, 
Rov N, 


‘ 
— i  <—~ ‘ j 


Gurteen, county Tipperary, to the 


. 


amiable Miss Caroline Warren, Ste- | 
Robert | 
Cailwell, Kisq. to Miss Barklie.— 


phen’spreen. At Larne, 
Mr. James fate, of Downpatrick, 
hardwdre-merchant,’to Miss Robin- 


x 


rime | 


| 


yo ond eldest son of : 
the dete Noble Lyke Usher, Esq. | 


5 


| 
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At Saltcéouts, Mr. Joseph Jaffray, | 


of the Customs, 


Irvine, to Miss |, 


Jane ‘Ritchie, youngest daughter of } 


the late ‘Mr. John Raitchie, ship- 
master in Saltcoats. ~ Pe 
DIED. In Plunket-street, sia- 
cerely and deservedly regretted, Mrs. 
Harris, wife of Mr. Robert Harris. 
At Ardzlass, in the 39th year of 
his age, the Rev. John Wilson, At 
Lislea, near Armagh, in the 234 
year of his ‘age, Mr. John Wynne, 
yun. linen draper. In North’ Farl- 
street, Mr. John Wogan. At Rams- 


j 
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- . 


' gate, where he went for the benefit , 


of hishealth,  homas Lindsey, Esq. 
jun. of Hollymount, county Mayo. 
In Jamaica, Mr. Sam. Reily, aged 


25 years, sonof Mr, Samuel Reily; | 


of Cork. Suddenly, John Browne, 
of Brownestown, Esq. ‘Major in the 
South Mayo Regiment of Militia. 
In Blake-street, Mrs. Humphrys. 


ee ee 
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Mrs. Lunell, wife of George Lunell, | 
Esq. of thiscity. At Massy-park, | 
the seat of the Hon. John Massey, | 
Robert Ryves, Esq. of Listnure, 


co. Vipperary., At Limerick, aged 


85, Mrs. Mason, relict of Richard 


Mason, of Cappanahane.: At. Lon- 
don, Jonas Dryander, Esq. Libra- 
rian to Sir Joseph Banks, of the 
Royal Society. His eminent at- 








; 
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At Turvey- | tainments in that’ branch of science 





which -he chiefly cultivated, had 
long placed. him in the first rank 
among the Naturalists of Europe. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Handfield, 
in the 79th year of his age, formerly 
of the 38th regiment. On the Ist 
ult. ‘at- Kentish-town, London, in 
his #4th year, Charles Grignion, who 
flourished in: England as an enyraver 
{ historical )upwatds of halfa century, 
At Ballimaher, in the county Long- 
ford, Mis. Anne M‘Dermett, aged 
78. Lately,. in consequence of her 
clothe; catching fire, Mrs Edward 
John Smith. Miss Jane Sarah O'Dell 


' the a ily daughter of Major O*Dell, 


gon; of Maghera, county of Down, | 


of the county of Limerick. —— 
— ‘Jn Monday the 5th imst. Mr. 
Hugh Kirk, of Belfast. The follow- 


ing rs a part of his written directions 


to his Executors:— It is my parti- 


cular request, that as little money as 
possible be expended on the funeral ; 
iny fixed opinion being, that whatever 
ig so spent more than common decency 
requires, is’ worse than lost, it is a 


robbery on the surviving parts of the 


family. - Let my coffin be of plain 
deal, painted either black or oak co- 
lour, which you please, with no es. 
cutchions, except the two with han- 
dles at the ends—neither age nor 
name on it—no hearse—no headstone 
——no scarfs—no gloves——no spirits, 
tobacoo or pipes.—All those are ut- 
terly vain and useless. Not meaning 
hereby, to restrict you from exercis- 
ing your discretion with regard to 
such necessary refreshment as my 
house will afford to my particular 
friends, and the bearers of my bier. 
—— he poor-house grave yard he- 
ing the nearest, no more expensive 
than the others (1 suppose) and the 
money applied to charitable purposes, 
I wish you to give it the preference 
éspecially for the reason last named.” 
Near Lisburu, Mr. Robert Galway, 
aged 104. . He retained the use of 
his understanding to the last momeut, 
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In Townsend-street, aged 19, Miss 
Hariet Tresham, daughter of Mr. 
James Tresham. Exemplary fil 
piety and the gentlest 


manners \ 


long prelude consolation from her | 


parents, and excite a tender regret 
through the circle of friends ac- 
guainted with her amiable disposition. 
-—Edm. Fitzgerald, Esq. Balliavira, 
county Limerick. 
wife to Mr. Robert Telfair of the 
Academy. Mary, daughter of Mr. 
James Black, merchant, Colerain.” 


At Derry, Mrs. Gray. . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

_ We cannot insert any more stric-. 
tures upon Mr. R—ke, late of the 
Lyceum Society, as we are fully 
sensible that the charges brought 
against him are almost wholly una- 


founded in truth and justice. The | 


Object of Eugenio appears to have 
been to excite the grin of ridicule 
by satirical innuendos, at the same 
time that nothing deserves the lash of 
the satiric muse more than the insi- 
dious satirist, who, to serve his own 
selfish purposes, endeavours by whis- 
pers, by lies, and by calumny,’ to 


blast the character of his fellow-man 


! 


‘ 


amongst those who may repose on 
the authority of his assertions. 


The poems by Fidelza have been 
received and inserted. We do not 
insinuate that those poems are abso- 
lately destitute of poetical ability, 
yet we certainly wish that she had 
suffered her productions to be more 
matured, or had been solicitous to 
render them more correct, before she 
bad presented them to the cold and 
fastidious judgment of the public. 


<i. 
a 


The remarks by an anti-unionist 
are still sub jucice. We admit that, 


oe 


is regarding Ireland, divide ef 1mM- 


ial || 





} 


Mrs. ‘Telfair, | 


aie 








——— 





| pera, divide and govern, was the 

Machiavelian -policy of Mr. Pitt. — 
By dividing the nation into parties, 
and poising them against’ each 
other, the people were deprived of 
their intrinsic weight, and their rulers 
adopted that mode of procedure, 
which »was best suited to their own 
selfish views. he 





The poem by a Leyal Hihhian 
has nothing but its loyalty to recom. 
mend it: : 


The communication from W. N. 
on account of its triteness, we con- 
celvé it- unnecessary to insert. It is 
an address to the prime minister ; 
for though he professes to entertain 
the. most profound respect for the 
vigour and courage, the wisdom and 
the doyalty of that gentleman, he 
yet thinks it proper to give him ad- 
vice. He does accordingly advise 
him——Ist, to keep his place ; 2d, to 
be loyal; and 3d, to encourage by 
being diberal a similar loyalty in 
others.’ It must be highly gratify- 
ing to the sensibilities of this Cor- 
respondent to learn, that the prime 
minister follows so closely his good 
cqunecll. 3 


_ 


Remarks on Razors are received» 
and shali be insertedin our next. As 
some of us magazine-editors are, in 
these bad times, often obliged to be 
our own barbers; and as it is a 
luxury to possess a good, smooth- 
edged razor, we have perused these 
remarks with interest, and with con- 
}sequent pleasure. One .passage -In 
the Remarks reminds us of Diogenes, 
in Lucian, offering to shave a long- 
bearded philosopher with an are :-— 
but the Remarker justly observes, 
‘that it is not the weight of metal, 





|; but the keenness of edge, that is nes 


| cessary to mow the crop. 


| 


! 
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